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Inde et liber crevit, dum ornare patriam, et amplificare gaudemus, 
pariterque et defenfioni ejus fervimus et glorix, Puiin. Epist, 


Thus hath our work increafed from the delight we take to honour 
and ferve our country, labouring at the fame time for her defence and 
for her glory. 


p———————————__— ____________ 


Art. I. A View of Nature, in Letters to a Traveller among 
the Alps, with Reflections an the Atheiftical Philofophy now ex- 
emplified in France, By Richard Jofeph Sulivan Efq.F, A. S. 
and I, R. S. 8vo. 6 vols. 11. 16s. Becket. 1794. 


W E were not furprifed to find that this work had been 
early able to make its own way in the world, that it 
had been eagerly enquired for at the fhops, ‘and that many 
copies had been fold almoft as foon as it made its appearance. 
The title. page is captivating. ‘“* A View of Nature,” carried 
through fix Volumes, and thofe of no fmall magnitude, might 
reafonably be expected to intereft, in a great degree, every in- 
quifitive and curious mind, as containing, probably, a copious 
account of this great fcene of things, and all the wonders of 
the Creation. And this in the familiar ftyle of * letters”, 
and written to “ @ Traveller in the Alps’, where nature, as it 
were, has fixed her throne, and reigns in grandeur and fubli- 
mity! We would hope too, that the other part of the Title- 
page has had its naa: that, in this kingdom at leaft, 
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342 Sulivan’s View of Nature. 
every oppofition to “ the Atheiftical Philofophy now exem. 


plified in France”, has a natural claim to the notice and 


fupport of the literary world. ‘The reflections of a philofopher 
and naturaliftare now the more important, as thefe Atheiftical 
tenets have, as we fec, been themfelves dignitied with the ufurpe 
ed title of philofophy, and the great God of Nature fhut out 
from his own Sacks, by the moft wonderful of his creatures ; 
intelligence made dependent on matter and motion; and the 
ftupendous mechanifm of the world, its continuance and fup- 
port, attributed to the blind agency of fecondary caufes. We 
were forry, however, to find that though Atheifm is here op- 
pofed, religion ts not fufficiently refpected. A third attraGion 
the Title-page might poffefs in the name of the learned author, 
already known for other works of celebrity and reputation, 
and in his diftinétion, as a Fellow of two ef the moft learned 
Socicties of Europe. 

With an extenlive knowledge of the works of antiquity, 
Mr. Sulivan appears to have carefully attended to every modern 
difcovery, and all the fyftems and hypothefes built upon them ; 
to have watched their progrefs, their reception in the world, 
their fubfequent eftablifhment or overthrow, as new lights have 
ferved to compare them, or fhow their fallacies and errors. 
And on thefe generally, as he confidered them, has he pafled 
a judgment of his own; in fomecafes not dictatorially, but 
with difidence, becoming an impartial enquirer after truth. 
We do not mean to derogate from the reputation of Mr. 5. 
as an original writer, by faying that his work is in general, 
rathera compilation than a compofition, for fuch not only 
from its nature it neceffarily muft be, but fuch Mr, Su- 
livan himfelf acknowledges it, both in his preface, and 
at the conclufion of his volumes. To give then a concife 
character of this performance, we may confider it as a 
valuable colle€tion trom the works of the moit enlightened 
philofophers both of ancient and modern times, on fpeculative 
fubjects, as well as in the line of experimental enquiry ; in 
which the oldeft fyitems and conjectures, with refpeét to this 
great fcene of things, are recalled to our remembrance, 
and feverally difpofed of, as fucceeding difcoveries have con- 
tradicted their principles, ‘till we come down to the prefent 
day, and to the feveral points {till open to doubt and contro- 
verfy. Mr. S. himfelf on all thofe points has fome fyftem 
of his own, which he commonly ftates in a few words, and 
which may be confidered as that which forms the original part 
of thebook, The reft asa laborious and judicious felection 
from works, fcattered and difperfed, unintelligible to many, 
and inacceflible perhaps to more, is a valuable prefent to the 
public : 
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ublic: and however on fome points we may be difpofed to 
differ from the guthor, on others we thail moft gladly join 
in giving every teltimony of acknowledgment and approba- 
tion. : 
But if, at the outfet of our review of thefe volumes, we 
feruple not to fpeak of them altogether, as compofing a work 
full of curious information, we muft obferve that there may be 
alfo a doubt whether the variety of knowledge difplayed is not 
too great, though fome apology is made for itin the Preface. 
A merit indeed it mult be, in one light,to have provided fomething 
to fuit the tafte of many different claffes of readers, but it is 
not perhaps quite within the rules of fair dealing to depart very 
widely from the fubject expreffed in the Title-page, fo as, 
in this inftance, to feduce by falfe lights the ftudent of nature, 
from her flowery and bewitching paths, into the dreary regions 
ofantiquarian refearch. For furely many readers who may 
have been tempted by the attractive title of a “View of Nature,” 
fo extenfive as to engage fix volumes, will be ftartled to find 
themfelves {topped at the fourth by ‘ digreflions concerning the 
antiquities of the Scythian Monarchy—The hiftory of the 
Sanfkreet language—The derivation of European {fuperftiti- 
ons from the Eaitt—The fymbolical meaning of the latter— 
The obfcurity of the hitlory of letters—Ancient method of 
writing—Alphabets—Scythian origin of the Greek and Latin 
tongues—Radical difference of the Celtic and Gothic lan- 
guages—Comparative antiquity of the Scots and Irifh—Simi- 
larity of the Greek and Irifh tongues, of Phoenician and Irith 
infcriptions,” with variety of other matters, taking up a very 
large part of the three laft volumes, and certainly little conneét- 
ed, however meant fo by Mr, Sulivan, with what the generality 
ot readers would agree in calling a ‘View of Nature.” ‘The natu- 
ralifl, we muft fay, certainly may feel with fome reafon difap- 
pointed, to find that in reality not more than three of the fix vo- 
Jumes ftri€tly belong to him, and that in the 4th and 5th he mult 
give way to the Antiquarian and Philologift. “The Theologian 
and Metaphyfician, we are willing to admit, may claim their 
fhare, (which, however, is pretty confiderable,) under the other 
part of the Title, nor will the real lover ofnature be difpleafed 
to have the fupreme intelligence vindicated and defended, or 
“to have it fhown how little fupport the advocates of the 
athciltical philofophy can derive; either from Phyfics when 
well underftood, or from Metaphyfics when cleared of their 
extravagancy.” (See preface.) Of this we would hope no true 
naturalift would complain, but at the worft, fhould he feel 
himfelf difappointed, and his views facrificed to thofe of the 
Antiquarian, Philologift, &c, thefe at leaft will be agree. 


ably {urprifed to find what they could not expe, and to meet 
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with, (what thefe laft volumes certainly contain) many curidus 
difcuffions on their favourite topics. 

It cannot be expected that we fhould follow Mr. S. flep by 
ftep through the various tracks he has taken ; in almoft every 
letter fome new fubject is ftarted, and in every page fome im- 
portant obfervation is tranfmitted ‘to us, from the general 
ftorehoufe of human knowledge. Our endeavour wilr rather 
be to colleé&t M, Sulivan’s own fentiments on fuch points of 
fpeculative and experimental Philofophy, as mankind are not 
yet fully agreed in, together with his obfervations on fuch 
iphilofophical and theological doubts and queftions as he has 
thought proper to bring within the plan of his work.—Some 
method we fhall endeavour to purfue, by taking the volumes 
as they occur, though in many cafes all that relates toa partix 
cular point muft be collected from diftin& parts of the work, 
and Mr. S, mult excufe us if we fail to noticeas new, all that 
he has added of his own, as weil as if we impute to him fome- 
times what may properly belong to another, a difficulty having 
occurred tous from Mr. Sulivan’s mode of reference; as 
throughout the greater part of the book, almoft every page 
is given generally to fome other author, without fuch marks of 
{pecification as might better ferve to diflinguifh the adopted, 
from the original opinion, 

‘Thefe letters, we learn from the Preface, were begun in 
France in the yeart 73g, and continued from that country, Italy, 
Germany, and England, through the years 17g0 and 17 7Q1- 

To whom they were addreffed does not appear.—T he five 
firit letters ave appropriated by the author to prepare the 
mind of his young trend for the tludy of nature—to guard him 
againtt the too general ‘* propentity to turn matters of ferious 
and weighty import to ridicule,” and to direét his views up- 
ward to the fupreme Creator of that great fcene of things he 
was anxious tolook into. A moft neceilary precaution, if we 
are to confider the following as a true reprefentation of his 
friends prepotieffions: ** In one of your laft letters, you tell me, 
the fyitem of atheifm ts the natural fruit of much and conti- 
nued {tudy, in a mind cooled by reafon and experience”! In 
accounting for the illiberal propenfity of fome people ind: fcrimi- 
natcly to fneer at rchgious inftituti-As, Mr. 8. (probably mot 
quftly) attributes it to the unbounded claims totemporal as well 
as fpiritual dominion, the abjeét apd comfortlels aufterities, 
and the puerile fubticties, that have difgsaced the character of 


certain orders of the prietthood ; notwithltanding, however, 


fays Mr. 5. as the religion of every country makes a great 
part in its political fabric, it is neither candid nor dignified to 
son into the fathionable practice of expofing the profeffion, 
the perfons and the characters of Pricils. “Throughout Europe 
the 
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the generality of the Clergy lead virtuous and pious tives.” 
This, however, is forbearance, not friendlinefs; a homage to 
virtue and policy, not an attachment to religion. 

Having befpoken an unprejudiced attention from his friend, 
and undertaken to enter on his ‘* View of Nature” with .no 
other purpofe or hope than that of leading him ** through 
Nature up to Nature’s God,” Mr. S. begins with the Earth 
itfelf, and lays open to his correfpondent the outlines of fuch 
theories as he conceives to be the principal of thofe that have 
hitherto appeared fince man firft began his enquiries into the 
formation of the Globe. Burnet’s, Whifton’s, Woodward's, 
Le Cat’s, Buffon’s, Rafpe’s, De Luc’s, Whitehurft’s, and Dr, 
Hutton’s, are what he has thought proper to fele&. Of thofe 
that have been univerfally given up, it will be needlefs to ad- 
duce Mr. Sulivan’s opinion, efpecially as he in the main agrees 
with the general decifion. Thus Burnet’s és called an * elegant 
romance.” Whifton’s, ‘a fanciful jumble of divinity and 
aftronomy,” Woodward’s a fyftem “ founded on miftake and 
contradicted by faéts,” Le Cat’s both ‘* contrary to reafon and 
fcripture,” Buffon’s “ the fairy wanderings of an ardent and 
fertileimagination,” (That author's idea of the vitreous ftate 
of the globe, Mr. S. is difpofed to treat with more than ufual 
levity, p. 60.) Rafpe’s fyitem, which was principally brought 
forward in oppofition to Buffon, isalfo pronounced not to be 
free from difficulties, nor does Mr. $. feem heartily to joia 
hands with him in any point except thatthe “ prefent cruft 
ot the Globe, is not the fame with the primitive croft, or the 
Matter with which the earth was covered at the creation.” 
Mr. De Luc’s theory, which was aifo in a great degree advanced 
in oppotition to Buffon, but yet more particularly intended to 
prove therecent origin of ourcontinents*, Mr. S. feems difpofed 
to confider as a fyftem of * confiderable ingenuity,” though we 
thall fee hereafter that Mr. 8, mutt differ from M. De Lucin 
one moft effential point of his doétrine. Mr. Whitehurft’s 
theory he conceives to depend on arbitrary aflumptions that are 
not maintainable. Mr, W. certainly in allerting thatthe world 
muft have been brought into exiflenge, either ina folid or a fluid 

fiate, {poke unguardedly ; for as Mr. S. fays, ‘* why might it 
not have beencreated partly one and partly: the other, as is 
evidently its ftate at prefent? In fhort, like the reft, Mr. White- 
hurit’s theory is pronounced to be * far from affording a 
fatisfatory explanation of ‘the manner in which the God of 
Nature effected a creation.” Dr. Hutton’s theory is the laft Mr. 
5. takes noticeof, he fpeaks of that author as a naturalift of 


- 





_* See that acute and amiable author’s various works, particularly 
his Letters on Geology, publithed in this Review, in whi¢h this fub- 
ict is enforced, 
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‘* eminent abilities,” but differs from him in that * he gives 
too implicitly into the belief of the eternity of the world,” in 
maintaining what Mr. S. {tates as the fourth general propo- 
fition of his fyftem, “ that the decay and walte of the old land 
is a progreflive work, which always did and always will go 
on in a perpetual fucceflion, forming world after world.” 
Mr. S. alfo difapproves of Dr. Hutton’s idea of the operations 
of a fubterraneous fire, declaring it tobe his opinion, “ that 
allterrene and mineral fubitances, with a few volcanic eruptions 
point with a legible index to wafer, as_the chief agent of their 
formation.” p. 94. Thus far Mr. S. feems to have. met with 
no theory fatisfactory to his mind ; at the fame time he defpairs 
of finding any thing to fubftitute for fuch foundations as have 
been afligned for the ftructure of the Globe. ‘* The folar 
fragment, (of Buffon) the central fire, and the chastic fluid, 
it is eafy for us to diflent from the admiflion of ; but what is 
to be fubftituted in their place? Let us reft where we are. 
It cannot be for our intereft or our fatisfaction to inveftigate 
fo incornprehenfible a fubject. The myftery of creation is 
greatly beyond the powers of our intelle&t.” p. 95,— 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Ariftotle, Gaflendus, 
Defeartes, with the numerous family of the Scholaftics, all 
ran into this tracklefsS error, as has been well obferved, when 
they have taken their own reajon tor a judge of the ftructure of 
the world, which they were not appointed by God toconftrudt, 
govern, or under{tand. All that they have each of them apart 
imagined about the chaos, and the tormation of the unvverfe, 
has been found bafelefs and unintelligible ; beyond their reach, 
and evidently contradicted by reafon and experience.” p. 98. 
A few pages following this obfervation, which reproaches 
the vanity of mankind in feeking to underftand the formation 
of this Globe, we find Mr. S, falling into the very error he 
condemns, and becoming a fyitem-maker himfelf. p. 101.— 
In this place, he obferves, that the globe exhibits four 
grand and important particulars :—a great antiquity ; acci- 
dents of inconceivable extent and force ; the almoft certainty 
of the pre-exillence of terreftrial places ; and the renovation 
of the human fpecies.” ‘Thefe four grand points, however, 
are not infifted upon immediately, but in the courfe of the 
work we fhall fee them refumed, and arguments adduced to 
{upport them, which we fhall notice in their place, The 
13th Letter, which immediately follows that in which the 
obfervation above alluded to occurs, pafics, rather abruptly as 
we think, to the difputed doétrines of Anaxagoras and De- 
mocritus, on the indivifibility of matter, and the exiftence of 
atoms. On this fubjedt, in anfwer to thofe who have argued, 
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that the ultimate component part of any grofs body being ne- 
ceflarily of fome determinate form, the parts of fuch a body 
mult be divifible, and therefore muft have parts. ** May it not 
be afked,” Mr. S. obferves, ‘* whether this be not ftepping 
beyond the bounds of mathematical precifion? ‘The ultimate, 
that is, the fmalleit particle of any body, cannot have parts that 
are {maller ; nor is it eafily to be conceived how the ultimate 
can be fuppofed divifible into parts beyond the laft. One part 
of matter, you will allow, cannot be divided but by another 5 
the moft fubtle of thefe parts muft, confequently, reft integral ; 
when we get to the utmoft link imagination can carry us to, 
the divifor of the divided muft {till remain.” p. tro. Mr. 
S. feems to agree with Mr. Jones (Elements of Nature), 
that though matter be not infinitely divilible, yet, that 
from the exceedingly minute divifion of which matter is capas 
ble, it may reafonably be called indefinitely divifible. P 112. 

Mr. S. next pafles to the do&trine of attration, the laws and 
propertics of which he {tates as determined by Newton, with 
the experiments illuftrative of them. He fhows, that “ the 
doctrine was familiarly known and maintained by the an- 
cients, though Newton alone had ideas on the fubje&t demon- 
ftratively clear and explicit.” In fpeaking of the Mis Iner- 
tia, Mr. S. defends Newton againft the charge of thofe who 
havé inferred, that it attributes to body a power and energy. 
« Newton,” obferves Mr. S, ** having aflerted the imadtivity 
of matter, it was natural for him’to make ufe of a word not 
in any refpect applicable to aé?ivity. ‘The doétrine he had to 
eftablifh was new, and therefore required a new term. The 
Vis Inertia, therefore, which is a Vis /nfita, or innate tendency, 
ftruck him ; he applied it tothe idea, and it has ftood the teft 
of the moft enlightened underftandings.” P. 132. 

Inthe 14th Letter, Mr. S. begins his examination of the 
elements. Fire being the firft to pafs in review. On the 
points which have been the ahecint fubjeé&ts of controverfy 
with refpect to this element, Mr.S. feems inclined to agree 
with thofe who make ita corporeal fubitance; and to the doc- 
rine that the folar light is pofitive heat, he gives brs full affent 
in oppolition to the opinions of M. de Sauflure. As Mr. 
Sulivan feems to have confidered this matter with great atten- 
tion, and as he continues an efpoufer of the almoft exploded 
doctrine of phlogifton, which he feems to us to defend, as far 
as he goes, with cogent argument and fair reafoning, we fhall 
lay open his thoughts on this controverfy of the prefent. times 
more at large, | 


«© This wonderful caufe, or this wonderful effect, which ever it 
may be, flies, it muft be confefied, from every refearch. ‘The moft 
violepg 
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violent heat does not manifeftit{elf by any luminous appearance 
nor, in jome inftances, does the moft brilliant lucidity afford any 
beat. ‘Thefe contradiftinétions would, therefore, feem to indicate 
two contrary elements, or at leaft diftin&t mocifications.of the fame 
fubftance ; and might further lead one to believe, that the action of 
light to caufeheat, is determined by the integrity of that light.— 
Fire is in every fubMance in nature, light is not fo. Fire proceeds 
in every direction, light alwaysin ftraight lines. ‘The principle of 
heat in animals, in vegetables, in flaids, and even in folids, is in ac- 
tion without being vifible: but phofphoric bodies, which are to be 
met with in mineral, as well as in animal and vegetable fubftances, 
are luminous and vifible, and yet yield no heat. This, however, 
does not go to prove that heat is not joined with light in the folar 
emiflions, any more, than becaufe thefe emiffions {carcely affeét a dia. 

hanous body, they are alfo incapable of affecting an opaque one, 
in which they fix, and which they confequently heat. Does not the 
burning mirror, by concentrating the folar rays into one focus, give 
an aftonifhiing degree of heat? And as that heat burns intenfely, 
can it be cailed any thing but fire ? 

*¢ Bur where is the found philofophy ‘I hope I may be pardoned 
the quettion) of reducing every thing to one, and only one caufe? 
"There are luminous bodies without heat ; there are heated bodies 
without lucidity. Is it not, therefore, allowed us to believe, that 
heat and light may be blended in the folar ray, as fragrance and co- 
Jour are in the rofe? Light, heat, and fame may be modifications, 
but they do not alter the nature of a firft fubftance. Whether mo- 
tion be the caule of fire, or fire the caufe of motion, the phenomena 
reft ttt! the fame. If the fundo not give us immediate heat from 
its own fubftance, it is the caufe of giving us immediate heat from 
fome other fubitance. A pofitive emiffion of particles, or a pofitive 
action on an univerial medium, comes to one and the fame point.— 
Our bleak north-calt winds, which, in their violence, are reficAed fo 
as to caufe powerful collifions, never generate heat. But the fun 
we feel to be the fource of heat, the nearer we advance, or the more 
we recede from the equator, and this in the ratio of the reflection of 
iuisrays 

«* The phenomena of light and heat, however, may be diftin®t from 
the phenomenon of terreitnal burning. ‘The clement of fire, we know, 
is every whese: itis in the earth we tread upon; it is in the air we 
breathe ; it isin the aliments that nourifhus; no part of nature is 
without it. But, it has long been afcertawwed, that combuftion will 
not take place unlefs it be nourifhed by air; that agiven quantity of 
air, in which a body is left to burn, will admit of combutftion no 
jJonger than at is able to feed it with a portion of itfelf. Thus, in the 
beginning a body fupplied with a certain quantity of air, burns with 
violence; but, no fooner is the furrounding air decompofed or vitiated 
than the fire isextinguifhed, and combultion is atan end. Onexami- 
nation, the volume of this air is found diminifhed, and its nature fo 
entirely changed, asto have become a totally different fluid. The 
vital, or dephlogtiticated parts of it, and which alone adminifter ta 
eombuftion, are found expended: and hence that dottriae, that burn- 
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ing is caufed by the faculty which fome fubftances have to decom. 
fe vital air, from the general mafs of the atmofphere ; and that heat, 

flame, and light, are proportioned to the rapidity of this decompofi- 

tion‘or that flow decompofitions fearcely give light or heat. 

« So far as thefe principles regatd common combuttion, they may bs 
allowed to millitate again{t the phlogiftic hypothefis of Stahl. But, 
what are the properties thefe certain fubftances poflefs, which enable 
them to decompofe this vital air? Are they fuch, as tha¢ it would be 
impropernto reduce them into one, and call them all by the name of 
the inflammable principle, or the principle of fire /ai gemeris? Can 
vital air, without the agency of thefe properties, caufe heat, light, or 
combuftion ; In the innermoft recefles of nature, in her coldeft, and 
in her darkeit abodes, there is, we know, a penetrating, fubtile fluid, 
which caufes animation, vegetation, fluidity, evaporation, and, in 
aword, all the phenomena of this our little globe. Is this a ditin®, 
fubftance? Is this a matter different from vitalair? Vital air does not 
operate to the expanfion of metals ; nor does the abfence of vital air to 
their contraction. Vital air does not give fluidity to ice, nor does the 
abfence of vital air give congelation to fluidity, What crime.in phy fics, 
therefore, to admit of an elementary principle of fire? From the ear- 
lieft periods of time, the wileft men have allowed it. What crime 
alfo, to admit that the fun darts out light and heat to the limits of its 
appropriate fyftem? The wifeft men have alfo al'ow:d of emanations. 

«The fire which burns, is apparendy nothing but a certain matter 
put in motion: but, all fubitances are not capable of cauting the mo- 
tion, of receiving, or even of nourifhing it. ‘his matter, however, 
evidently exifts, and is what Stahl called phlogifton, | Nature appears 
to afford an igneous, or inflammable fixed air, as well as a mephitic 
or acrial fixed acid. Vital air, or as Scheele calls it, the air of fire, is 
demontratively neceflary, on the furface of the globe, for inflammation. 
But are the brilliant experiments of modern chymitts relative to this 
vitalair, (they will pardon my pyrrhonifm) radically to extinguifh the 
no lefs brilliant experiments of former chymifts on phlogitton? An 
inflammable principle has been as ably fupported as a principle of vital 
air. ‘The inflammable principle exifts in animal and in vegetable fub- 
ftances, in folids, in liquids, and, in aériform fluids. It patles trom 
one to the other, asa common orf univerfal principle; it is the caufe 
of various combinations; it caafes fermentations, effervefcences, and 
putrefactions ; it caufes tranfudations, evaporations, exhalations, &c, 
Common terrettrial lights, I know, inftantly die away, and difappear 
in a vacuum; aproof, no doubt, of the effential agency of vital air 
in terreftrial cumbaftion. But the folar rays, in all the energy and 
lirength of fire, dart through this very vacuum, and, in the abjence of 
all air, give combuftion. Is not the folar light then a matter different 
from the common terreftrial light? In this experiment of the vacuum, 
there is no nced of the afflux of vital air, difengaged from the atmo- 
{pheric air. The folar rays here appear to act integrally, and to have 
a decided effect independent of vital air ; whereas vital air is incapable 
of any decided inflammable effect without the folar influence, or with. 
out the aid of fome phlogiftic procefs, 

_* The principle of fire, which is the caufe of exiftence, is different 
i:om that of heat, which is the effect. Without the agency of the 
element 
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element of fire, there would be neither folidity, fluidity, elafticity, 
nor motion. Matter would bea fhapelefs mafs, without energy or 
force. Light and heat are not diftin¢t properties, they are merely 
effects. But, the element of fire is the firft great link in the wonderful 
chain of nature, It is not only the caufe of expanfion and volatility, 
but it is likewWe, the caule of cohefion and fixity. It is that which 
gives to minerals their folidity and brilliancy ; to calcareous fubfances 
their confifteycy ; and to organized beings their texture and vitality, 
The principle of fire indeed, the pure phlogifton, has been confounded 
with its modification, inflammable air. But the one is elementary, 
and invariable in its action ; the other is a compound, and is various 
in its combinations. Heat has alfo been denominated a fubftance; 
but heat is only a quality, occafioned by an augmentation of volume, 
and a diminution of folidity. Its mobility, its inconftancy, the im. 
ibility of fixing it, all prove this, Were heat a fubftance and not 
the effect of a fubfance, how inconfiderable foever its denfity, 1t would 
in fome meafure augment the weight of bodies, and that in the ratio 
of its intenfity. But the weight of a body is the fame, whether heated 
or not heated. Neither heat nor light have any fenfible weight, 
And yet, how flow is the developement of heat, to the aftonifhing ra. 
pidity of light! ‘Thefe two effects of fire, therefore, differ as intrine 
fically from each other, as they differ intriafically from their parent 
element. 
«* And here, I think we may come toa conclufion, An emiffion and 
a circulation of folar particles are to me as fatisfa€tory data to go upon, 
as an emiffion of odorous effluvia from a flower, or the circulation of 
the fluids ofan animal, or of a vegetable. The rays of the fun, I 
confequently mutt hold to be material, and to be of the element of 
fire. Of what infinite importance do the prefence of light and of heat 
appear to be to exiftence and to vegetation! In light and in heat we 
may fee the principles of life, as in darknefs and cold we may fee the 
principles of death. From fire, befides our own animation, we can 
trace the talte, the colour, the perfume of the whole vegetable world. 
In pure phlogiiton, we can trace the principles of exiftence, the foul 
of motion, the very nervous fluid, perhaps, which gives fenfibility to 
man. Inaword, trom the orb of the fun I cannot but conceive light 
to be projected ; and that heat is occationed by collifion or motion, 
and fire is only dilated by fome fpecific caufe : for there is a molt 
firiking analogy between bodies at reft in mechanics, and bodies that 
are cold in chymiftry ; reft being but a privation of motion, and cold 
being but a privation of heat. Atthe fame time, I will not deny, 
that in the phxnomena of terreftrial combuftion, the prefence and 
agency of vital air may be neceffary. Vital air, I know, is fuppefed to 
be the bafe of all acids, and has confequently been called by the French 
la principe cxygene. But vital air, to recur to an example, I have never 
found to abound more in the equatorial than in the temperate or frigid 
regions, cr more in the fummer than in the winter; and yet, why 
fhould there be in the neighbourhood of the line, or in the’ fummer, 
if it be not oceafioned by immediate folar influence, fuch unequalled 
heat, and fuch unequalled evaporation? Heat and light then, { mean 
fuch as come from the fun, | mult believe to be independent of vital air, 
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though terreftrial inflammation may not. I may be wrong: but, I 
have always looked upon the fun as the difpenfer of pofitive heat, as 
well as of potitive light ; and Tam not yet fufhciently convinced by any 
new, however celebrated theory, to relinguith what has ever, until 
jately, been the favourite, and, as it fhould fcem, the felt evident 
opinion of mankind. 

Nor in truth, is there fuch a mighty difference between the oldand 
the new theories. Lavoifier thinks that light, heat, and all other 
remarkable phenomena of combuftion, depend rather on a certain 
action of the air, than on the peculiar nature of combuftible bodies ; 
that the flame which then arifes, is occafioned by the difengagement 
of the light which was combined with the pure air, not of that which 
exifted in thecombuftible body. To pure air he afcribes that decom- 

fition, which according to Stahl and Macquer, takes place in the 
inflammable fubftance. Pure air, he confiders as a compound of fire 
and another principle ; and fixed fire, the difengagement of which is 
the principal aét on fuch occafions, is, in his opinion, feparated from 
the pure air, not from the combuttible body, Now this fire or heat, 
whichLavoifier allows as aprinciple of pure air,and the difengagement 
of which he takes to be the caufe of the {parkling fame and vivid heat 
which accompany the rapid combuftion produced by that air, a& 
nearly the fame part with Stahl’s phlogifton, or Macquer’s fixed light; 
and confequently, as they all feem to be univerfally agreed concerning 
the exiltence of the principle, the only difference among them is, that 
one party believe it to exilt in combuitible bodies, and to be the caufe 
of inflammability ; while the other confider it as a principle of air, 
and afcribe inflammation to a different caufe.” P. 170. 


Mr. S. is no friend to the central fire of fome philofophers, 
but is of opinion, that there is a confiderable quantity of fire 
within the bowels of the earth, both ina free and fixed {tate ; 
that is, that it is not every where in continual ignition, but 
capable of being generated from fub(tances in which it is con- 
centrated, and this concentrated {tate of the element, whether 
to be called fire, caloric, or phlogifton, he conccives (with Dr. 
Franklin ) to be as reafonably to be admitted, as fixed air or 
fixed water. 

In the 16th Letter, Mr. S. proceeds tothe element of Air. 
This element, which has, of late, engaged the attention of 
philofophers to fo great a degree, and with refpe& to which 
difcoveries, the moft important in the fcience of Chemiltry, 
have been made, neceffarily engages much of his attention.— 
The firft part of the hiftory of this element inchudes the ac- 
count of the atmofphere, and its component parts, from Berg 
man, Prieftley, and the Bifhop of Landaff; its height and 
different ftrata, from Buffon, Jones, and Dr. Halley, whofe 
account of a meteor, calculated to be 70 miles high, the ex- 
plofion of which was heard through feveral countries as loud as 
2 broadfide of cannon, Mr. S. adduces as a proof that the at- 
inofphere pofleffes the fame properties in every refpec? at its 
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greateft height asat the furface of the earth, which, he fays, 
is afcertained by this fact ** almolt to demonftration.” Jy 
this he feems to fpeak too ftrongly ; as if he conceived, 
with Mr. Buffon, in a paffage cited immediately afterwards, 
that explofion takes place in as great a degree in elevated as in 
the lower regions of the atmofphere ; whereas, the facts ftated 
by M. de Sauffure, and which Mr. Sulivan himfelf alludes 
to, of the effe&t of elevation on the bodily functions and the 
boiling of water, but more particularly in the flight report 
of a piftol, feem entirely to contradi& this. 

Mr. S. next treats of the Winds, variable and conftant— 
the monfoons and trade winds—falutary and peftiferous winds ; 
of the latter, particularly the Sirocco and Samyal. Thefe ac. 
counts are chiefly feleted from Buffon, Martin, Nicholfon, 
and Kirwan ; nor does any thing new occur, except Mr. 5.’s 
objections to the mocn’s fuppofed attraction of the atmof. 
phere, which he more fully enters into afterwards, From the 
Atmofphere and its properties, Mr. S. proceeds to the diffe. 
rent kinds of Air, or Aériform Fluids, the properties of 
which he alfo flates at large from the feveral authors who have 

articularly treated of them: and as the Acid Airs fall under 
his contideration, the analyfis of Acids in generalis given, p 
account for the new denomination of Oxygenous Gas, by 
which the French Chemuitts diflinguith vital air, whofe com- 
bination with fome certain elementary fubftance is iow held ta 
conttitu e each difting acid. 

In the 18th, 19th, and 2oth Letters, where it falls in Mr, 
S.’s way to fpeak of the effects of the different airs on ani- 
mal and vegetable fubftances, as well as the effets of the lat- 
ter on the atmofphere, or other combinations of airs, the mes 
dicinal qualitiesof Fixed Air are fpoken of as not fully af- 
certained, andan entertaining account is given of the proper- 
ty of vecetables ** to meliorate or injure the air, according ta 
the prefence or abfence of the folar light; thus, in one in- 
ftance, acting as the pabulum, in the other, as the peffis vita : 
a dephlogilticated air being fpread round vegetables in the fun, 
and a phlogifticated air during its abfence.” As this fubjec 
opens to usa wonderful difplay af God's wifdom and good- 
nefs in providing for the falubrity of the atmofphere we 
breathe, and, at the fame time, involves in it the folution of a 
guettion which is often ftarted by thofe who keep plants in 
their chambers (a queftion to which two abfolutely oppofite 
anf{wers might be given), namely, whether it is falutary or 
prejudicial to health, it may not be amifs, for the benefit of 
the public, to give Mr. Sulivan’s account of this extraordi- 
nary procefs, which, with a few preliminary remarks, may 
eafily 
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ealily be rendered intelligible to any reader unacquainted with 
Chemiltry. 

The atmofphere, or common air we breathe, and which 
feems to us to be one homogeneous fluid, is found upon exa- 
mination, to bean intimate combination of three aérial fluids : 
Corrupted (phlogiftic, or mephitic) dir; Vital, or dephlogif- 
ticated dir; and Fixed Air. The firlt deftroys life, and ex- 
tinguifhes flame. The fecond is indifpenfably necelflary to 
the fupport of both. The third, which fcarcely amounts to one 
fixteenth of the mixture, we fhall not particularly men- 
tion, but confider it at prefent as neutral. Every animal in 
the common, but indifpenfable procefs of refpiration, and 
every fubftance in combultion, hourly confumes the fecond of 
thefe airs ; if there was no provifion made, therefore, for its 
renovation, nothing being left but the phlogifticated and fixed 
airs (the former of which is always three times more abun- 
dant than either of the others) animal life would foon be at 
an end, nor could fire for any purpofes be fupported. Mr. Su- 
livan’s account of the utility of vegetables will explain how 
this great end is provided for: 


** No poifon is more fubtle than the airwhich is left after refpira- 
ble air is deftroyed. The ceconomy of vegetation, in thefe particulars 
is aftonifhing ; and there is no fubject which has been more induf- 
trioufly or fuccefsfully attended to by philofophers. Ingenhouz was 
the firft who proved the great truth, that plants, when expofed tothe 
influence of the light of the fun, correét the vitiated air caufed b 
the breathing of animals, and other phlogiftic proceffes ; but that 
placed out of theinfluence of the fun, they infec the air fo as to 
occafion the extinétion of life: a fingle plant being capable, in the 
courfe of one night, of rendering a body of mephitic air of fifty 
times its own bulk. Vegetables commence their wholefome tafk 
fhortly after the fun has rifen above the horizon. Itis then, that hav- 
ing thaken off the drowfinefs and lethargy of the night, they begin 
in plentiful fhowers of vital air, to correct the noéturnal air which 
has become vitiated. This operation of plants is more or lefs vigo- 
rous according to the brightnefs of the day, and the fituation of the 
plants, in regard to the direct rays of the fun. When fhaded by 
buildings, or by other means, their exhalations, fo far from bein 
ferviceable to the animal ceconomy, are, on the contrary, effentially 
poifonous. The ftream of good air begins to fubfide towards the 
wg of the day, and ceafes, in general, entirely after the fun is 
et. 

“* Inthe elaboration of this pure air, or in the elaboration of the 
mephitic air, all the parts of the plant are not engaged. The 
leaves, the roots, and the branches, are thofe parts alone which are 
emnioved. In general, the pure air is poured from the inferior 
farface of the leaf. But young leaves, and thofe that have not acquired 
their full growth, do not yield either fo great a quantity, or ot fo 
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good aquality, as thofe which are of their full fize, or which ara 


even old. All leaves are not equally bountiful; many of the aqua. 
tic genus are found to be the moft liberal ; nor are all leaves equal. 
ly pernicious during the night and in the fhade. Some, however, 
which do not yield to any in their diurnal operation of producing 
good air, furpafs others in their power of infecting the common air 
during the night and in the fhade, infomuch, that in a few hours 
they canfocorrupt a great mafs, as that it fhall give almoft infan. 
taneous death to an animal plunged into it. 

«* Flowers, particularly rofes and violets, always exhale a mortal air, 
and vitiate the furrounding mafs, both day and night, both in the 
light and in the fhade. Inclofed with atmofpheric air, they generate 
a dreadful poifon. ‘This their mephitic emanation, however, is quite dif. 
ferent from the emanation which istheir perfume. The firft is as much 
to be apprehended, as the other is innoxious and agreeable. Roots 
recently taken out of the ground, have, in general, the fame deleterious 
qualities as flowers. Fruits, even the mott delicious, are equally per. 
ficious. Peaches, like flowers, for one night, ina fmall coal 
bed-chamber, would fo potfon the air, as to deflroy any perfon who 
would venture to fleep init. Muthrooms exhale at all times a mephi- 
tic air: they are always furrounded by a poifonousatmofphere.  Sickly 
plants lofe their faculty of elaborating wholefome air; though they 
retain their faculty of generating mephitic air. 

«« As the heats of fummer decreafe, both leaves and fruits grow feeble 
in their mephitic operations during the night and in the fhade. The 
noCturnal emanations of leaves, and continual evaporations of flowers 
and of fruits, do not diminifh in quality in winter, they onlv diminih 
in quantity ; and this feems apportioned to animal wants, for animal 
refpiration 1s lefs vitiated in winter than in fummer. Evergreens lofe 
in winter almoft entirely their faculty of meliorating common air, but 
preferve the power in the fun, of correcting the air that is contami. 
nated by refpiration, and by other phlogiftic proceffes. ‘The faculty 
in vegetables of giving pure airin the fun, and bad air in the thade, 
avements towards the fpring, according to the vigour of vegetation. 
The diusealemanation from leaves is fimple ; itis a pure, or a dephlo- 
gifticated air, without any mixture of hxed air; but the noéturnal is 
a compound of fixed air, and of phlogifticated or inflammable air. 
Norwithftanding all this, we have no reaton to complain, that common 
air is not vital air; if it were, we fhould undoubtedly refpire better 
but all the vegetable world would perifh, And, on the othet 
hand, were it more loaded with phlogifton, plants would ve- 
getate better, but all animated nature would perith. The 
bounty of Providence has wifely eflablifhed a medium by which the 
exiftence of both is maintained. In all the furprizing elaboration 
of theie fluids, the leaves are the principal inftruments; the var- 
nifhed fuperior furface imbibes the eflential particles, which, after 
elaboration, are by the inferior poured forth in pure but invifible 
fireams. While the heats of fummer prevail, and there is confe- 
quently atendercy to corruption, thefe {treams are the moft plenti- 
ful. inthe winter, whenthe cold flops this general tendency to 
corruption,*the leaves, being no longer of ule, fall off. In the 
{pring they againappear. Thus leaves have a function, which, in- 
dependent 
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dependent of their beauty, fhould make us look upon them as kind 
co-operators in the prefervation of animal exiftence. ‘The mephitic, 
or phiogiftic emanations, which they exhale in obfcurity, are lighter 
than the general mafs of the atmofphere, and confequently afcend 
and leave the inferior regions in purity. Hence, the atmofphere is 
as good during the night as during the day ; and hence, at leaft in 
our temperate climates, the atmofphere is the beft in the height of 
fummer and in the height of winter; for in the firft, the vegeta- 
ble world is in its greateft vigour; and in the fecond, the general 
tendency to corruption has ceafed. I have wandered, however, a 
little too far from the point we were engaged upon, the univerfality 
of the aérial acid, or fixedair.” P. 244. 


« Plants and animals, as I have already faid, a&t reciprocally on 
air, for each other’s advantage; the breath of animals corrupts the 
air; the air fo corrupted becomes more nourifhing to plants, and the 
refpiration obfervable in plants, is the reverfe of that in animals *, 
The latter take in pure air, and fend it out foul and phlogifticated, 
Plants take in this foulair, and return it purified ; and this is fimply 
analogous to their faculty of elaborating {weet juices from 
impure earth and manure. The fun raifes a pure air from 
plants; whence the atmofphere inthe day-time is rendered more 
wholefome than in the night; for plants in the night, or in the fhade, 
havea contrary effect upon the air; but their bad effect in the 
night is not nearly fo great as their good effectin the day. Flowers 
always hart it both day and night. Water plants are re- 
markably vigorous in their faculty of yielding pure air to correét 
the inflammable air, which is bred by the foil in low marfhy grounds. 
Thus the belt remedies are produced, in every region, for its native 
pa and thus do all things work together for the general good.” 

» 263. , 

« That the air which paffes from the lungs is highly mephitic, is 
eafily proved, by breathing five or fix times into a glafs veffel, and 
by then putting a lighted candle into it, the candle will inftantly 
be extinguifhed ; but introduce a trefh plant into the veffel, and 
then immerte the veffel in water, foas that the newly generated air 
fha!l not efcape, and it will be fo altered as to be rendered thorough- 
ly pure and wholefome, and, of courfe, the candle will burn in it with 
the greatefl freedom.” P. 264. 

Plants, as I have already explained, begin to yield dephlogifti- 
cated air a few hours after the fun has made his appearance, and 
ceafe, in general, with the clofeof the day. In a clear day, they 
yicld more than when it is cloudy. Jt is alfo greater when the plants 
are more expofed to the fun, than when they are fituated in fhady 
apes From all which it is demonftrable, that the damage done 

y plants in the night-time, is more than counterbalanced by the 
benefit they afford in the day-time. By a rough calculation, it has 
been fonad thes the poifonous air, yielded during the whole a 
by any plant, could not amount to the one-hundred part of the de- 
phlogifticated air, which the fame plant yielded in two hours in a fine 
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day. Plants, in themfelves, do not generate dephlogifticated afr 
they merely filtrate the common air, and feparate the phlopifton 
from it; which phlogilton is abforbed by the plants, and incor 

rated into their nature. In this operation they do juft the con. 
trary of what is performed by animals; they in their vegetation ab. 
forb phlogifton from the air ; whereas, animals, by their re{piration, 
feparate the phivgifton from the bodies, and give it to the air. Hence 
it is that, phlogifton being one of the principal nutriments of ve. 
getables, vegetation is fo itrong in the neighbourhvod of large towns, 
for large towns, from the number of fires, the breathing of multi. 
tudes, and various other phlogiftic procefles, fend into the atmof- 
phere a prodigious quantity of phlogifton, which being afterwards 
precipitated, or caught by the leaves, gives them a vigour and 
growth greatly fuperior to thofe in the country ; of this you may 
eafily be convinced by experiment: for, put two vegetables under 
giafs jars, as nearly alike as poflible, and ferve the one with phlo- 
gilticated, and the other with atmofpheric air, the former you will 
find fhall be ttrong, healthy, and confiderably grown, while the lat- 
- fhall have loft its colour, be yellow, fickly, and drooping.” 

- 268. 


The reft of thefe three Letters is takenup with the account 
of the combination (or folution) of Airs in mineral waters, 
particularly the Aerial Acid, and of the properties of Vital 
Air; in which we rather wonder, that, in oppofition to M, 
Cavallo’s idea of the w/e of this air in cafes -of the lungs, 
Mr. 5S. takes no notice of Dr, Beddoes’s late experiments in 
this line which feem fo ftrongly to prove its deleterious ef- 
feis in pulmonary diforders *. 

In the 19th Letter, fome accounts are given of the efficacy 
of the Volatile Alkali (principally from M. Sage), which, for 
the benefit of the public it may not be amifs to tranfcribe. 


«¢ T have already mentioned the deleterious powers of the fixed air. 
In addition, however, to what I have faid, it may not be amifs to tell 
you, that the «vlasile alkali, applied to the noftrils; or mixed in 
water, poured down the throat, has been known to reftore life toa 
man who was fuppofed completely fuffocated by the acid vapour of 
charcoal, which is nothing but fixed air; as it has been known to 
bring life to another, who was fuffocated by the vapeur of the vinous 
fermentation. Apoplexies have even been cured by it, Boerhaave fays, 
that once, being deeply employed in an experiment, an acid vapour 
feized upon the vital powers, and that he fhould infallibly have died, 
had he not had an alkaline fpirit clofe at hand, which he immediately 
applied to. ln Iefs alarming, but really dangerous emergencies, it 
has been found of cfficacy, particularly in excefs of intoxication, A man 
totally bereft of his fenfes by drink, has been rendered fober by having 
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twelve or fifteen drops of this alkali mixed in water, poured down his 
throat, ‘Ihe pain of burns, which is chymically fappofed to be caufed 
by the ation of the igneous acid, is inftantly mitigated by the appli- 
cation of alkalis : even a coup de foleil is to be counteracted by , the 
external application of one part of volatile alkali, blended with eight 
or ten parts of water: and by the internal application, as I have faid 
above, of twelve or fifteen drops mixed in water.* Thisis worth re- 
membering. In regard to nitrous air, as we have above feen, it has 
long teen, es to have the property of preferving bodies; but, in 
regard to phlogifticated air, it was not until Monf, Charles difcovered 
it, that that inflammable gas was pr not only to have the property 
ofextinguifhing life, but alfo of difalving the animal texture. i 
then, may we not afk, in the words of Sage, if this inflammable air, 
which we inhale from the atmofphere, does not ferve, in fome man- 
ner, to diffolvethe aliments of animals, and to turn them properly into 
attenuated and nutritious chyle?” P. 259. 


In the aft Letter, Mr. S. fpeaks of Hepatic Air, the 
Choke Damps, Fire Damps, &c. and givesus the opinions 
of feveral eminent naturalilts on the comparative falubrity of 
‘different fituations of towns and country villages, of high 
and low grounds, of the fea-fhore, and inland places, and 
hence takes occafion to exprefs his difapprobation, or rather 
doubts, relative to the fending invalids into more fouthern 
countries ; profefling itto be his opinion, perhaps in agree- 
ment with Dr. Mofeley, whofe name is referred to at, the bot- 
tom of the page, that “ few difeafes originate in England, 
for which the climate of England, with change of place, is 
not equal to anv other.” P,, 293. 

Having in the fix laft letters fully confidered the element of 
Air, Mr, S. pafles on in the 22d to that of Water. In treat- 
ing, however, this fubftance as an element, it was neceAY 
to mention thofe experimentsby which of late it has been fo 
nearly deprived of this dignity; an account, therefore, is 
here given of Mr. Cavendith’s difcovery of the produétion of 
Water from the combuftion of phlogifticated and Vital Airs. 
which bears fo important a part inthe new French fyftem of 
chemiltry. The 23d Letter relates chiefly to the excavation 
of the bafon of the fea, and the faltnefs of the fea waters, 
both of which are referred to the immediate fiat of God, and 
not to the flow caufes of attrition in the one cafe, or the depo- 
‘ition of falt by rivers inthe other. In the 24th Letter, where 
Mr, Sulivan has occafion to mention the controverfies among 
naturalilts, relative to the origin of fprings and rivers, he leans 
to the opinion of thofe who refer it not folely to the evapora- 
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tion of vapours; and their condenfation and deftent from 
ibove, but alfo to fubterraneous fources of water inthe bowels 
of the earth. 

In the 25th Letter, an account is given of the differem 
theories of Evaporation, particularly Dr. Hathilfon’s fby 
which it is.referred to the folution of water in air); Mr. 
Eeles’s, who attributes much to the agency of the cicArical 
fluid, and ‘M. De Luc’s, formed on the mutual convertibility 
of water and air. None of thefe theories feem entirely to 
fatisfy Mr. S., though he confiders them all, and particularly 
the two laft, as ingenious hypothef’s. The whole better is 
tntertaitling, as cotitainitg, befitles feveral obfervations telat 
tive to the comnioh phienoniéna of hail, rain, fhow, &c. a 
brief ‘account of the rainbow, and of the dodtine of light 
and colours, Before we difinifs this Letter, we would beg 
Jedve' tO ftate Mr. Locke’s opinion of the deféént of rain, 
which fégmis as if it might agtee with any of the theories above- 
Mentioned; with Dr. Hamilton’s folution of water in air; with 
Mr. Eeles’s difcharge of the ele&trical matter by which the 
Vapours were kept fufpended; and with Mr. DeLuc’s converfion 
of air into water. For if Vapouts are fuppofed to be held in 
folution by the dir, then whether their condenfation happens 
by the difCharge ‘of the ele&rical fluid, or fudden combina- 
tion of elaftic flaids, the effet, with refpect to the’ atmof- 
plicte in’géteral; will be the fame as a chemical precipitation. 
*¢ flow vapours are raifed into the air in invifible fteams by 
the heat of the fun out of the fea and moift parts of the earth, 
is dalily underftood ; and there is a vifible inftance of it in or- 
dinary diftilfations ; but how thefe fteams are colleMed into 
drops Which bring back the water again, is not fo eafy to 
determine.”—** ‘To thofe that will carefully obferve, per- 
haps, it will appear probable, that it is by that which the che- 
mills call precipitation, to which it anfwets in all its ‘parts.” 
The air may be looked on as a clear pellucid ménftruum, in 
which the infenfible particles of difolved matter float up and 
down without being difcerned, or troubling the- pellucidity of 
the air; when, ona fudden, as if it were by precipitation, 
they gather into’ the very finall, but vifble, mifty drops that 
make Clouds. ‘* This may be obferved fometimes in a very 
clear {ky, when there is not 4ppearing a cloud, or any thing 
opaque in the whale horizon, one may fee of a fudden clouds 
gather and all the hemifphere overcaft, which cannot be from 
the rifing of mew agueons vapours at that time, but from the 
precipitation of the moifture that in invifible particles float- 
ed jn the air, into very fmall, but very vifible, drops, which, 
by a like caufe, being uniced into greater drops, they be- 
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come too heavy to be fuftained in the air, and fo fall down 
in rain.”—Elements of Natural Philofophy—We will not 
extend this digreflion ; butas it feemed capable of being ap- 
plied to each of the three above-mentioned hypothefes;: we 
thought it not amifs to introduce it. 

The 26th Letter contains nothing new ; it treats principal- 
ly of the phanomena of Glaciers from M. de Sauffure, of 
the good effect of fnow on land (by keeping in the internal 
heat), of the proceffes of freezing and thawing, and the vas 
rious impregnations of water as it ary through different beds 
and {trata of mineral, metallic, fulphureous, faline, mercu- 
rial, bituminous, and oleaginous fubitances, ‘or its change of 
temperature, owing to local circumitances, fuch as the des 
compofition of pyrite, &c. 

In the 27th and 28th Letters, Mr. Sulivan comes forward 
as an oppofer of the doétrine of the Tides as attributed to 
the influence of the Lunar attraction. Mr. S. after giving 
at large the doétrine at prefent molt generally received, 
which, he acknowledges, is a beautiful theory, begins with 
flating his doubts about the attraction affigned to the moon ; 
but, as we cannot do juftice to Mr. S. by partial extracts, 
and it would be inconliftent with the plan of this work, to 
infert all that is faid on this head, we muft confine ourfelyes 
to {tating fimply the grounds of Mr. Sulivan’s objections to 
the prefent doctrine, and the outlines of the fyftem he is dif- 
pofed to adopt inftead, which, however, is chiefly taken from 
Les Etudes de la Nature, written by M. St. Pierre. His ob- 
jeCtions to the prefent theory are not-new, but may be fhortly 
ftated in the following paflage, for which he is indebted to 
the Abbé la Pluche : ** The force ofattra€tion,” fay the fa- 
vourers of the above hypothefis, ‘‘ increafes in proportion as 
the fquare of the diftance diminifhes ; but have we not a multi- 
tude of maffes much fmaller, and that have much lefs fubftance 
than the waters of the ocean? The waters of the ocean 
are, however, pulled up and attracted into large heaps, twice 
aday, at no inconfiderable diftance from the earth, under the 
influence of the moon, the fuperiority of the terreftrial attracs 
tion, does not hinder them from experiencing, in a {mall 
degree, the impreflion of the lunar attraction ; whereas, there 
is no ebbing or flowing for us, we flill adhere’ to the furface 
of the globe.” P. 395. 

Mr. S. does not deny, that fome phyficians and naturalifts 
have extended the lunar influence to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and cites to this purpofe Hippocrates among the 
ancients, and of modern phyficians, Doétors Mead, Lind, 
Jackfon, and Balfour. (Mr. S. might have added other emi- 
Ccz2 nent 
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nent names, nor would he have failed, we believe, among the 
practitioners of the prefent day, to have found many inclined 
to-attribute an influence to the moon in cafes both of fever and 
wounds, owing, it is fuppofed, to fomething fimilar to a flux 
and reflux in the great body of the atmofphere}. However, 
fuppoling the attraction of other fubftances in nature to be 
granted to the moon, Mr. S. is ata lofs to account for there 
being no tides in lakes and inland feas, (though, a very: few 
pages afterwards, for the purpofes of his adopted theory, it is 
exprefsly faid,'** In lakes, in the day-time, there is a fort of 
fluxand reflux,” p. 414.) or, which is a curious obje@ion, 
why the tides between the tropics are /efs confiderable than 
thofe in the higher latitudes. Thefe doubts having entirely 
{tageered the taith of Mr. Sulivan, and left him free to feek 
for fome other caufe of this great phenomenon, he has been 
for the prefent moft difpofed to adopt the fyitem of pslar éef- 
Jufions, principally fupported by M. St. Pierre. By this fy. 
item, our tides are attributed tothe diffolution of the great 
bodies of ice in the polar regions, A procefs fo variable, as 
the ditfolution of ice appears to be, fo hable to be effected, 
retarded, or accelerated, notonly by the variation of the fun's 
d ft .nce, but by every accidental change in the ftate of the ate 
no'phere, one would fuppofe, could fearcely be brought toac- 
count for fo wonderfully regular a procefs, as the daily flux and 


reflux of the waters of theocean. Yer Mr. S. does not {crue ' 


le to declare, that, according to.his apprehenfion “ the {wel- 
ing of the ocean by the jointattraction of the {un and moon, 
is lefs phvfically intelligibie than the periodical effulions of the 
polar ices.” Mr. S. on this occafion of difference, befpeaks 
our candour ; he * acknowledges he may be wrong, and that 
it is his only with to be fet right if he is inan error.” The 
common limits of a Review will notallow of our entering 
further into a difcutfion of this matter than the work be- 
fore us requires, nor do we feel competent to decide 3 
controverfy of fuch extent. We fhall not, however, f{cru- 
ple to fay, that it feems to us that the agreement be- 
tween the phafes of the moon, and the fweilings of the wa- 
ter, are to be looked upon as more than ‘* harmonicus and.co-of- 
dinate cffe&s of. another diltin& principle ;” that in the fy- 
fiem adopted by Mr. S. there cppear to us greater difficulties 
than in the other ; that, however polar effufions may be 
brought to account for periodical effects fo diitant as_ the fol- 
ftitial tides, or even our {pring-tides, yet, to attribute our daily 
flux and retlux to femi-diurne! polar effufions, feems to be attti- 
buting a regularity to the folution of the polar ice, litte lels 
than fanciful. We mutt alfo beg leave to obferve, that, in ac- 
counting tor the low tides at the folftices, Mr. S. does not 
feem 
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feem tous to explain why it fhould be fo at the xiftival, or 
fummer folftice, though he does with refpect to the hyemal, 
or at leaft, if the higheft tides are to be attributed to the 
greateft polar diflolutions, and thofe are faid to take place fix 


weeks after the folftices, then they will not fall out exactly at 


our equinoxes, which, however, in this {yftem are flated to be 
the periods of the higheft tides, “The fubject, however, is cus 
rious, nor do we pretend todo away the doubts on either fide. 
We, however, mult fay we are not converts to the opinion of 

M. St. Picrre, adopted and enlarged upon in thefe [ctters. 
The three laft Letters of the ff volume contain a fummary 
of Mineralogy, but as partial extras would not ferve to con- 
yey any folid inftruGion to thofe ungrounded in this particular 
branch of knowledge, and as almoft the whole is taken from 
former writers on the fubieét (principally from Mr. Kirwan, 
whofe works are known to every Mincralogift), we fhall not 
ftop longer than to notice fome few things that have {truck us 
as incon{iftencies or errors. At page 420 we hare this remark- 
able paflage ** But it isnow, I believe, granted on all hands, 
that {tones do grow by the concretion of terreous and other par- 
ticles, which, according to their mixture, make either ada- 
mants, pebbles, or free-ftone.” At p. 484 this is faid only 
to have deen a queltion among Philofophers ;” and this ob- 
fervation follows, ‘* There certainly feems to be no clear 
evidence to prove ,that an integral pebble, buried in the 
earth, is larger now than it was. a thoufand years ago,’’— 
P. 439. ‘* The argillaceous grit, free-flone, or fand-flone is fo 
called, becaufe it may be cut eafily in all direétions :” but it is 
only the fecond of thefe names that is derived from this cir- 
cumftance. P. 451. Speaking of mica, Mr, S. fays, * it is 
of no determined thape, and is cryftallized,” This feems to 
bea miltake, P. 488. Mr. S. declares himfelf (notwiih- 
Standing every appearance to the contrary) a con{tant oppofer of 
the opinion, that marine animals were created prior to map and 
other terreftrial animals. To argue with Mr. S. on this head 
asa Mineralogift, is out of the queftion ; he acknowledges the 
circumitances from which they conceive marine animals to have 
exilted firft, «* are clear, even toa demonftration,” yet, ‘* from 
the inference,” he muft ‘ entirely and unequivocally withhold 
his aflent.” «* However it may free the way for eftablithing 
a theory of the earth, he never can be brought to acquiefce. 
Probability and reafon are too ftrongly againit it.”— We con- 
fefs, as to ourfelves, probability and reafon incline us (Mine- 
ralogy afide), to think Mofes’s account mott confiltent with the 
ftnefs of things. The earth being meant for the habitation 
of man, was accordingly to be prepared for him, and it was 
molt 
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moft reafonable that man fhould not be created till the earth 
was fit to receive him. ‘The grafs and herbs were firlt, there. 
fore, called into being—fGen. i. 11. 12,.]—Then marine 
animals—{ 20, 21. |}—Then terreftrial—{24. 25. |—then Man! 

At p. 492, Mr. S. obferves, that all the fimple earths are 
to be concluded coeval with the creation: ‘© Their fimplicity, 
however, may be only relative,” he adds, ‘ to the préfent 
flate of our knowledge ; for water itfelf, as we have feen; 
though it undoubtedly dates from the creation, is, by late ex, 
periments, faid to bea compound, a miracle, to avail myfelf 
of an expreflion of Burnet, not lefs ftriking—the turning of 
air into water, than the turning of water into wine.” There 1s 
fomething in this remark, we are forry to obferve, both inde, 
Jicate and unphilofophical. To difcover the wonders of the 
creation is no miracle; nor is it any miracte to find out, that 
what mankind had hitherto conceived to be fimple, is in truth 
a compound, however marvelloufly hidden betore from the de- 
te€tion of our fenfes. Nor would it be any miracle to find the 
philofopher’s ftone, if by that we are io underftand the detec. 
tion of any conftituent parts of that perfect metal, its formation 
from the combination of more fimple principles, or from the 
tranfinutation of other fubftances ; but, to controul the efta- 
blifhed courfe and order of nature, by a word or an invifible 
dictate of the will, is a miracle, a phenomenon, infinitely more 
ftriking than all the philofophical difcoveries that can ever be 
brought to light ! 

So far we have attended Mr. Sulivan, with little occafion 
for diffent, and witha degree of exaétnefs which the variety 
and importance of his matter feemed peculiarly to demand, 
In the next volume, as he undertakes more openly to oppofe 
the authority of Mofes, as an infpired writer, we fhall think 
it more neceffary to fpecify fome of our reafons for adhering to 
the contrary opinion. We are as much attached to philofophi- 
cal enquiries, properly condu&ted, as Mr. S, can poflibly be; 
but after much and diligent inveftigation, we are more than 
ever convinced, that true philofophy offers no reafon whatever 
that fhould induce us to relinquifh one tittle of the faith in 
which we have been educated. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. Il. Indian Antiquities ; or, Differtations relative to’ the 
ancient Geographical Divifions, the pure Syftem of Primeval 
Theology, the grand Code of Civit Laws, the original Form of 
Government, and the various and profound Literature of Hin- 
d:fian ; compared, throughout, with the Religion, Laws, Ge- 
vernment, and Literature. of Perfia, Egypt, and Greece. The 
avhole intended as introdu@ory ‘to, and i, ES he of, the 
Hiftory of Hindoftan, upon a comprehenfive Scale. Vel. Vv, 
and V. in which the Oriental Triads of Deity are extenfively 
inveftigated, and the horrible Penances of the Hindoos detailed. 
8vo, 148. Richardfon. 1794. 


f ths E two additional volumes of this work, here prefented to the 
public, contain the conelufion of the Indian Theology’ and 
the furmer of them is entirely devoted to the difcuffion of that 
curious and interefting fubje&, the Afiatic Trinities ; as well 
that facred do&rine which makes a part of the orthodox creed, 
as thofe debafed do@trines of ‘this nature, which feem fo uni- 
verfally to have been interwoven with the theological fyftems 
of the ancient heathen. “That volume, therefore, will alone 
engage our prefent attention. ‘The fecond, which principally 
treats concerning the fafts, feftivals, penances, and various 
modes of worfhip at this day obferved in Hindoftan, and opens 
fome very affecting fcenes, will be confidered by us hereafter ; 
as it is our with to do extenfive juftice to the labours of.a 
writer, by whom the Public has been much amufed and 
inftructed, 

The Pagan Triads of Deity have long been the fubject of {pe- 
culation among Philofophers, and of debate among Chriftians. 
Thofe of the latter, who are inclined tothe Unitarian fvftem of 
belief, have uniformly confidered the doétrine of the Trinity, as 
received among the members of the Eftablifhed Church, to’ bea 
dogma originally imported into the Chriftian world from the 
{chool of Plato, by fome philofophers of that feét, in the fe- 
cond century ; while, on the contrary, thofe who confider the 
belief in a tri-une God as a fundamental article of a Chriftian’s 
creed, infift that both the Platonic, and all the other Pagan 
Trinities, are only. corruptions and mutilations ‘of “¢ertain 
primeval revelations and patriarchal traditions relative'to the 
ailerted diftin@ion in the Divine Nature.. At the head of 
thefe latter ftands Cudworth, who has very ably difcufled this 
important fubject in the firft volume of his InteHe@tual ‘Syf- 
tem, in which he takes a very extenfive furvey of the Pagan 
doGrines on this head of theological controverfy ; referring all 
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the ancient phyfical triads to the fource above-mentioned, name. 
ly, primeval traditions, diffufed through the vaft continent of 
Afia by the patriarchs, on the firft eftablifhment of empire 
among mankind, and the firft. formation of an ecclefiaftical 
code. The grand, and, as it has been prefumed, the unan- 
fwerable objection to this ftatement, urged by the Unitarian, 
is, that he is unable to trace this do@rine of a Trinity in any 

art of the Old Teftament ; that facred book, in which the 

Yeity himfelf has condefcended to deliver to man a revela- 
tion of the Divine Will, and the mode after which he would 
be worfhipped; and in which, therefore, they conceive it 
would undoubtedly be inculcated, had it in reality any other 
exiftence than in the brains of weak, credulous, and fuperfti- 
tious men. 

Mr. Maurice, in the courfe of his ample invefligation into 
the various fyftems of oriental theology, found fuch fre. 
quent and direét allufion 10.4 threefold Deity, the dnpsepyos and 
iprarree of the world, efpecially in the religious code of the 

erfians, Egyptians, and Indians, that, as he himfelf informs 
us, neither his profeffion, nor the avowed purpofe of his un- 
dertaking, which was to examine and compare the ancient 
theological codes prevailing in Afia, would allow of his pafl- 
ing over in filence, or even witha hafty pen, a fubject at 
once fo curious and fo deeply interefting to the Chriftian 
world. Since Cudwerth wrote the celebrated treatife alluded 
to, the indefatigable refearches of our countrymen into Egyp- 
tian and Indian literature have greatly enlarged our view of 
oriental mythology, and initiated us into the myfterics of a 
religion, obfcured by the veil of allegory and. hieroglyphic 
defignation. The rich mine being thus opened, it is a fortu- 
nate circumftance that there are thofe who poflefs fufficient 
courage and perfeverance to explore its darkeft recefles, and 
dig out the buried ore. We have repeatedly mentioned, with 
appiaufe, the vigour and the zeal fhown by Mr. Maurice in 
the laudable employment in which he is engaged, of invelti- 
gating the antiquities af India; more particularly becaufe they 
are dire€ted (at a period when the, moft licentious doctrines are 
publicly broached) to corroborate the great truths of our na- 
tional religion. . While, however, we renew our applaufe, we 
find ourfelyes compelled. to renew our objeétion to the ill ar- 
rangement, of his work, by which his meaning is often 
obfcured, and his final obje@ but faintly perceived. In proof 
of the juftice of our remar',, this entire volume, confifting of 


between 4 and 500 pages, vogether with a confiderable por 


tion of the fifth, although the fubje& is of fo complex and 
abitracted a nature, as more particularly to require a lucid ar- 
rangement, 
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rangement, and divifions, if not fubdivifions, of its various 
contents, conftitutes only one chapter! This obje@tion, how- 
ever, does not apply to the preface, which is clear and perfpi- 
cuous ; and in it Mr. M. thus unfolds the {cope and tenor of 
the fubfequent pages of his diflertation, 


“In the portions of the Indian Antiquities already publithed, the 
religious rites anciently celebrated in coniecrated groves and caverns, 
and in temples formed after the model of thofe groves and caverns, 
have been fucceflively inveftigated. The phyfical theology of India, 
and not of India only, but of Egypt, Perfia, and Greece, has been 
alfo in a great meafure devcllibed. To unfold the ey and more 
arcane principles of devotion prevailing in thofe refpective nations; 
principles, for the moft part, locked up in the bofom of the prieft and 
the philofopher, is the obje¢t of this particular volume, in which 
the Oriental Triads of Deity are extenfively difcufled, and referred, 
to what I cannot but conceive to have been the true fource of them all, 
to certain mutilated traditions of a nobler dottrine, revealed to man 
in a ftate of innocence. As we advance {till farther in thefe Indian 
refearches, we fhall find many other important points of religious be- 
lief furprifingly elucidated ; and thus the Mofaic records and Chrif 
tianity, fo far from being fubverted by the pretended antiquity of the 
Bramins, will derive a proud trophy from the corroborative tettimony 
of their geauixe annals, and the congenial fentiments of their prime~ 
wal creed. 

“© On the vaunting claims to unfathomable antiquity of that race, 
whofe aftronomical calculations, and the mythology interwoven with 
it, have been miftaken for true Aifories, Voltaire firtt, and afterwards 
Bailly* and Volney, have principally founded thofe falfe and impious 
fylems, which have plunged a great nation in the abyfs of atveifm, 
and all its confequent exceffes and miferics. 

“ The fubje&t coming immediately before me at the very commence- 
ment of this undertaking, and the circumftances of the times demand- 
ing it, 1 have entered more extenfively into the vatt field of Baftern 
theology than I originally intended, perhaps to the total rain of thofe 
jut hopes of profit which I was taught to expect from fo laborious 
an undertaking. When, however, the reader is informed, that the 
creation of the world, according to the Hindoo cofmogony, was ef: 
fefted by an-incumbent fpirit, the emanation of Deity, impregnating with 
life the primordial waters of chaos; that the fall of mau, from a flate of 
primeval perity and innocence in the Satya Yug, or perfe@ age, forms the 
bafis of the Indian metempfychofis; that the Indians believe in a future 
Slate of rewards and punifhments, that the firft hiftory of which they 
can boaft has, for its fubjeét, the deftruction of the human race, for 
their multiplied enormities, in a certain great deluge, from which only 
cight perfans qwere faved in an ark fabricated by the imnediate command 
of Veebuy; that, in their principal deity, @ plain trinity of divine 
perfons is difcovered, fince that Deity is fymbolically defignated by 
an image with three heads affixed to one body, and that the fecond 
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perfon in that trinity is, in their mythology, invelted with the office 
of a preferver and mediator, and in both thefe characters incarnate ; final. 
ly, to omit other interefling particulars, that the duration of the Calj 
Yug, or age immediately fucceeding the great deluge, according to 
their own calculation, does not, but by a few centuries, exceed the 
period afferted by Chriftian chronologers to have. clapfed fince tbe 
deluge of Noah, and that the exifting world is to be confumed by a 
sone conflagration : when all thefe circumftances, to be accounted 

t by no immediate connection or intercourfe whatever with the He- 
brew nation, in any period of their empire, are calmly confidered by 
an impartial and unprejudiced mind, the refult, I am perfuaded, muft 
be an increafed confidence in the great truths of revelation; and 
thus the Indian Antiquities cannot fail of being confidered of national 
benefit, at an wera when it is more than ever apparent that a liberal 
fyftem of government, and a found code of theology, naturally and 
mutually fupport each other. 

* With refpect to the particular fubjeét which engroffes fo ample a 
portion of this volume, in vindication of myf-lf, for having entered 
into it at fuch length, Ihave this fubftantial, and I hope fatisfaQory, 
argument to urge. It was in vain to infift that this dogtrine of a Tri- 
nity was not bronght from the {chool of Plato by Juftin Martyr, in 
the fecond century, into the Chriittan church, if room were left 
to conjecture that it might poffilly have derived its fir origin from 
the {chool of the Brahmins ; for, this and many other pofitions inju- 
rious to Chriftianity have been urged by thofe whofe creed leads 
them to reprefent India, and not Chaldwa, as the cradle of the human 
race, and its venerable fages as the parents of all religion, in dirett 
oppofition to that authentic book, which fixes the firlt refidence of 
the patriarchs in Chaldza, and traces religion itfelf to a higher and 
nobler fource. It became abfolutely neceflary to examine the He- 
brew feriptures as well as the Jewifh cabbala ; and to prove, not only 
that this diftinction ia the Divine Nature formed a part of the Rab-’ 
binical creed, but was promulged to the Jewifh nation at large as 
FAR AS A PEOPLE FOR EVER RELAPSING INTO POLYTHEISM 
COULD BEAR THE REVELATION OF SOIMPORTANT AND MYSe 
TeRIOUS A TRUTH. That is the particular point for which I would 
be underftood principally to contend; and’1 truft that, to unbiafled 
minds, that point is proved,” 


The above paffage contains fume very novel and important 
information ; for if the aldeft Indian records thus decidedly 
corroborate the Mofaic hiftory, the cavils of the {ceptic againtt 
wt are annihilated ; and he mutt, of neceflity, accept . of the 
cofmogony of Mofes, it being the only genuine one known in 
antiquity. The fceptic, however, will doubtlefs expect Mr. 
M. while he afferts the identity of that’fyftem, to prove in his 
hiftory that Mofes had not perufed the records of the Brah- 
mins. We are pleafed with the flatement in the two laft 
fentences, which fiirely have ingenuity and modefty to recom- 
mend them. But now let us attend to the proofs, They 
are 
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gre“ufhered in by the following obfervations relative to the 
ancient doétrine of diviné emanations, which our author fup- 
pofes to be the genuine fource of all idolatry. 


« Among the philofophers of the Pagan world, not infeéted with 
atheiftical principles, there were fome who entertained fuch degrading 
coneeptions concerning the Deity, as to imagine him to be a fevere, 
unfociable, inacceflible being, exifting, through eternal ages, in the 
centre of barren,and boundlefs folitude. is unworthy concep- 
fion of the Divine Nature in a more particular manner influenced, 
as we fhall hereafter have repeated opportunities of demonftrating, the 
theology of the ancient Egyptians, who reprefentéd the throne of 
God as feated in an abyfs of darknefs, and himielf as apayms xaos 
xexeouptvos, inoifible and occult*, ‘Phe more enlightened, however, 
of the Gentile philofophers confidered the Deity as a prolific and in- 
exhauftible FoyntTain, whence the brighteft and pureft emanations 
have fucceflively flowed ; and this jufter notion of his Nature doubt~ 
lefs originated from traditions delivered down, during a long revolu. 
tion of ages, from the ancient patriarchs, difperfed in the earlieft pe- 
riods through the various empires of Afia. ‘That thofe venerable pa. 
triarchs were admitted, by the Divine favour, to a nearer contemplas 
tion of the myfterious arcanaof the celeftial world than their fellows 
mortals, we have the evidence of Seripture to fupport our aflerting ; 
and that the great Progenitor of mankind himfelf imight, in his ftate 
of innocence, be indulged im ftill higher privileges, even fo far as to 
have been allowed an intimate: knowledge of the nature of that awful 
Being, in whofe auguft image. he is faid to have been formed, is a 
fappofition at which nzither piety nor reafon will revolt. The fup- 
pofition will poffibly be fill more readily aequiefced in, when what I 
have elfewhere remarked fhall have been fully confidered, that, in that 
pure primeval condition. of man, his faculties were better calculated 
than thofe of his fallen pofterity to bear the influx of great celeftial 
traths, and that profound meditation on the Divine perfections at once 
formed his conftant employment, and conitituted his dublimeft de. 
light. - 

«Tris an hypothefis m the higheft degree ate an hypothefis 
which has ever ftaggered the feeptic, that, from certain traditional 
precepts, defcending down, »however in their defcent corrupted and 
mutilated, from that prime Progenitor, relative to a certain pLwy- 
Rati Ty fubfifting, after a method incomprehenfible to human beings, 
in the unity of the Divine Effence, the greatett part of the multi- 
farious polytheifm of the Pagan world originated. Hence we may 
not unreafonably fappofe the Sabian fuperftition, or worfhip of the 
ftars and planets, concerning which fo-much has been faid in the early 
part of the Indian theology, ook its rife; hence angels and other 
wtherial beings firft began tu receive adoration; hence the attributes 
of God, arid even the virtues of men, perfonified, came to be exalted 
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* Plutarch de Tfide et Ofiride, p. 354. 
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into divinities; and heaven and earth became gradually filled with 
deities of various fuppofed rank, functions, and authority. 

** [ he preceding reflections mutt ferve as a bafis for the ample difgui- 
fition which is to follow upon the Pagan Triads of Deity, previoufly 
to the examination of which, certain points of very high moment, 
deeply connefted with our fubject, and of the utmoft importance in our 
own exalted code. of religious inftitutions, muft be difcuffed with as 
touch concifenefs as the magnitude of the fubjett will allow of. It ig 
through the imagined antiquity of India that the Mofaic and Chrif- 
tian fyitems of theology have been principally attacked} and, therefore, 
it fhall be one objeét of our Indian Antiquities to defend and illuftrate 
thofe fyftems.” P. 403. 


Having thus cleared his way, by fhowing that the ancient 
heathens had fome indiftinét notions of a Plurality in the 
Deity, and that they adored light, the celeflial orbs, and an- 
gels, as bright emanations from the Eternal Fountain, and 
that Brahma, Vifhnu, and Sceva, are the grand Hindoo Triad, 
he thus proceeds. 


- © That nearly all the Pagan nations of antiquity, in their various 
theological fyftems, acknowledged a kind of Trinity in the Divine 
Nature, has been the occafion of much needlefs alarm and unfounded 
apprehenfion, efpecially to thofe_profeffors of Chriftianity, whofe re. 
ligious principles reft upon fo flender a bafis that they waver with 
every wrod of dofrine, The very circumftance which has given rife 
to thefe apprehenfions, the univerfal prevalence of this doctrine in the 
Gentile kingdoms, is, in my opinion, fo far from invalidating the 
Divine authenticity of it, that it appears to be an irrefragable argu- 
ment in its favour; it onght to confirm the piety of the waverin 
Chriftian, and build up the totrering fabric ot his faith. ‘The doe- 
trine itfeli bears fuch ttriking internal marks of a Divine original, 
and is fo very unlikely to have been the invention of mere human rea- 
fon, that there is no other way of accounting for the general adoption 
of fo fingular a belief by the moit ancient nations, than by fuppofing 
what l have, in pretty trong terms, intimated at the commencement 
of this chapter, and what 1 hope moft of thofe, who honour thefe 
pages with a perufal, will finally unite with me in concluding to be 
rhe genuine faci, that this doétrine was neither the invention of Pytha- 
goras, nor Plato, nor any other philofopher in the ancient world, 
but a SUBLIME MYSTERIOUS TRUTH, one of thofe ftupendous ar- 
cana of the invifible world, which, through the condefcending good- 
nets of Divine Providence, was revealed to the ancient patriarchs of 
the faithful line of Shem; by them propagated to their Hebrew pofte- 
rity; and, through that pofterity, during their various migrations and 
difperfion over the Eait, diffufed through the Gentile nations among 
which they fojourned, 

**] mutt again take permiffion to affert it as my folemn belicf, a bee 
lief founced upon long and elaborate inveftigation of this important 
fubject, that the Indian, as well as all other ‘Triads of Deity, fo uni- 
verially adored throughout the whole Afiatic world, and under every 
denomina- 
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denomination, whether they confift of persons, PRINCIPLES, oF 
ATTRIBUTES DEIFIED, are only corruptions of the Chriftian doc. 
trine of the Trinity. Phyfics and falfe philofophy have, in every 
age, combined to darken this great truth; but they have not availed 
wholly to extirpate it from the mind of man. With refpect, how- 
ever, to drawing any immediate parallel between the Chriftian and 
Hindoo ‘Trinity, as the Hindoo Trinity is now conceived of by the 
Brahmins, it might border.on abfolute blafphemy, principally on ac- 
count of the licentious rites and grofs shyticil character of Seeva; a 
charadter which I cannot but confider as greatly mifreprefented by 
them. In the Creator and Preferwer of India, however, this fublime 
troth beams forth with a luftre, which no phyfics have been able to 
obfcure, Poffibly hereafter, too, it may appear, that as their fyftem 
of philofophy allows not of the abfolute de/truBion of any objec in na- 
ture, but afferts, that only a change of being takes place, the character 
of Seeva, as a deftroyer, may be found inconfiftent with their princi- 
ples; and that, however mifconceived in their prefent corrupted fyf- 
tem of devotion, and however degraded by fymbols equally hoftile to 
all religion and all morality, their third hypoftafis was originally in- 
tended only to fymbolize the quickening and regenerative power of God. 
This hypothefis is rendered exceedingly probable by the circumftance 
of rrre, the emblem of life, being the true and:ancient fymbol of 
Seeva, whence the oldeft pagodas, ere€ted in honour of him, are inva- 
riably pyramidal. It is not, however, alone the expreflive emblem 
of fire which marks the charaéter of Seeva to have originally fhadow- 
ed out the guickening, rather than the defroying, power of God, or 
rather the God himfelf of Life and Death; for, in the Hindoo cof. 
mogony, all the three perfons in this Indian Triad are reprefented as 
being prefent during that folemn at; and thus are they depicted on 
Mr. Holwell’s firft plate illuftrative of that event. Now, as a de- 
ftroyer, what employment could there be for Seeva during the creas 
tion of the world ; although in the exertion of the wwific energy there 
is obvious occafion for the 9 am of a Being, whofe peculiar func 
tion it is to fow the feeds of embryo life, and give form and motion 
to inert and fhapelefs matter. In this inveftigation I am deeply fen+ 
fible of the dangerous ground upon which I have to tread ; and, 
though it may not be in my power, nor do I pretend, to obviate every 
difficulty, yet, in the courfe of it, I am confident that I fhall be able 
firmly to eftablith the general pofition, that the India;’ not lefs than 
the other, Triads of Afia, are but perverfions of one grand primeval 
do@trine. My humble but earneft efforts fhall be exerted to explore 
and trace back to its remoteft fource this myflerious doétrine, which 
isto be fought for in a very different country from Greece. In fact, 
that fource muft be explored, and can alone be found in the firft 
known revelations of the Deity to the human race, and in the mot 
antient 4raditions and hicroglyphics of his highly-favoured people, 
THE Jews.” P. 419. 


This is meeting at once the formidable and frequently urged 
objcfion before alluded to; and, after ftating the utter ime 
probability 
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probability of fo fingular, and, by man; fo unfathomable, 
do@rine having cver been the offspring of human invention; 
and, after again infifting that it was revealed to man in a flare 
of innocence, when * his more refined and perfe& nature 
could better bear the influx of great celeftial truths,” our author 
thus refumes the thread of his narration :— 


« It has been obferved by Grotius, that Chriftianity is only the 
completion of the Jewith law * ; we may, therefore, with the greatef 
reafon, expect to find fo predominant a-feature in the Chriftian, de. 
cifively marked in the Hebrew, fyftem of theology. In reality, the 
diligent inveftigator of the Old Teflament. will find it to be {0 ing 
great variety of paflages, which I fhall heyeafter adduce. It would 
peavey have been yet.more frequently, and in fill more decifive 
anguage, infifted on in the writings of Mofes, and in the venerable 
prophets who fucceeded him, but for a reafon very forcible, although 
not generally attended to. So unhappily pine were the great body 
of the Hebrew nation to run into the grofs and boundlefs polythesim 
in which their Pagan neighbours were immerfed, that the greatest 
caution and delicacy were neceflary to be obferved in inculcatinga 
dogtrine which might poflibly be perverted to perpetuate and to fane, 
tion thofe errors. Continually violating the two grand injunétions 
which ftand foremoft in the Decalogue, the vulgar Jews were inca 
pable of comprehending fo exalted and myfterious a truth. Evep 
amidft the awful and terrifying fcenes that were tranfacting on the 
illumined fummit of Sinai, though they facw the glory and beard the 
woice, yet could not all this ftapendons difplay Hs Almighty power 
reftrain the madnefs of their alee, From age to age, however, 
through all the periods of their empire, difperfed as they were thro 
every clime, and languifhing under every viciflitude of fortune, thi 
threefold diftinGtion in the Deity was confeffed by the Rabbies ina 
variety of writings and by a multitude of emblems. 

«* In fact, this fublime dotirine, fo far from being only obfcurely 
glanced at in the Old Teftament, repeatedly occurs, and ary | 
forces itielf upon the attention of the reader. The intelligent 
learned Jew well knows this, and would acknowledge it, were he not 
bound down in the fetters of national bigotry, and were he not in- 
fpired from his very infancy with feniiments of the bittereit rancour 
againit the defpifed Mefliah of the Chriitians. But whence originated 
this rooted contempt and averfion to the meek, the amiable, the bene- 
ficent, Mefliah? ‘the perverted imaginations of their ambitious fore- 
fathers had invefted sie Myiah, whom they expeG&ed, with all the 
gorgeous trappings of temporal grandeur. Initead of the benevolent 
Jeius, the Prince of Peace, they expected a daring and irrefiftible 
conqueror, who, armed wish greater power than Czaiar, was to come 
upon earth to rend the fetters in which their haplefs nation had fo 
long groaned, to avenge them upon their haughty oppreffors, and to 
re-eltablifh the kingdom of Judah upon the ruin of all other kingdoms. 
———— —- 


* Vide Grotius de Veritate, lib, i. fect. 14. 
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The SutLon, for whofe coming the breaft of the impatient Ifraelite 
of old panted, would not, they conceived, appear in lefs regal {plen- 
dour than the magnificent Solomon, nor with leis military array than the 
triumphant Jofhua. They believed, that, immediately on his advent, 


he was to elevate his immortal ftandard upon the facred hiil, and that . 


his victorious legions were ta march againft, and exterminate, all op- 

fers of his claim to univerfal fovereignty. ‘Thus an empire, which 
Jehovah had declared fhould be founded in benevolence and equity, 
was, by the infatuated Jews, confidered as about to be eftablifhed by 
a wanton profufiom of human blood. and fupported by the moft fla 
grant defpocifm. Happily for mankind, the Almighty Mind was 
inflamed with no fuch fanguinary and vindictive fentiments againtt 
his rebel fubjects. Inftead of the crimfon banner of deferved wrath, 
the white flag of conciliation and pardon was difplayed on the facred 
heights of Salem; ‘The Gentiles obeyiag the fummons, joyfully en- 
litted beneath that banner, and are gathered into the garner of their 
heavenly Father; while the obftinate Jews, ftill fpurning the divine 
proffer, are fcattered over the earth, and view with mingled rage and 
indignation the elevation and profperity of the defpifed fect of the 
Nazarene. Animated by this fpirit of rancour againit Chrittianity, 
they have, with unparalleled audacity, proceeded to mutilate their moft 
venerated records, and involve whatever evidence could be brought, 
in favour and fupport of its leading dottrines, from their early opi- 
nions, traditions, and writings, in a labyrinth of inextricable con- 
fufion, or entirely to bury that evidence in an abyfs of impenetrable 
darknefs, ‘They have even dared to pronounce, that the true fenfe 
of the facred volumes themfelves can only be found in the degradin 
comments and bafe forgeries of their interpreting Rabbies, who lived 
in the early ages after Chrift.” P. 433s 


The ground of argument on which Mr. M. advances has 
been fo little trod (for Cudworth has not ventured upon it), 
and the inveftigation is of fuch moment at this particular cri- 
fis, that we fhall permit him to proceed in his own language, 
which is very nervous and animated ; and we fhall ftrengthen 
his argument by obferving, that if the Jews in reality confider 
their parapbra(ts, Jonathan and Onkelos, as, the trueft inter- 
preters of the fenfe of their ancient {criptures, Chriltians have 
the mo{t undoubted right to quote their opinions as the ftan- 
dard of the national faith, previous to, or about the period of 
the advent of the Meffiah, when the paraphrafes which bear 
their names were compofed. 


_ [have afferted, that the learned of the Jewifh nation, in every pe- 
riod of their empire, knew and acknowledged the great Truth which 
We are confidering; that they applied to the Mefiah whom they ex- 
pected, moit of the texts and prophecies in the Old Tehament,: which 
we confider as pointedly allufive to Jefus Chriit; but that, co.elade 
the force of the application of thofe texts to Him and their comple- 
tion of thofe prophecies in his perfon, they have mutilated their moft 
venerated 
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venerated records; that they have even declared, that the true fenfe 
of their Scriptures is only to be found in the commentaries of their 
celebrated doctors, and that in faét they hold the Talmuds compofed 
by them in higher veneration than the original... Having ventured 
thus far in Affettion, I thall now advance even beyond this point, and 
add, that if a doctrine fo important as this in the Chrifian fyfiem, a 
fyfiem which in a great .meafure is founded upon that of the He 
brews, cannot be difcovered in thofe Scriptures, in as great a degree 
as a nation for ever relapfing into polytheif{m would bear the revela. 
tion of it, thar its being a genuine dottrine of Chriftianity may juftly 
be fufpected, and one great evidence at leaft for the fupport of it willbe 
overturned. However rafh and precipitate the lait aflertion may appear, 
I truft that I fhall be able fully to prove the truth of the pofition— 
Jt wall previoufly be neceffary to acquaint the reader, that from that 
remote and memorable period in which the Divine Legiflator ap. 
peared to Mofes on Sinai, the Jews have regarded in the mott facred 
light a code of traditional laws, which they denominate ora/, in order 
to diftinguifh them from thofe which are called qwritten laws. They 
believe, that when Mofes received the law from the Almighty, he 
alfo received certain CaBa.a, or myiterious explanations of that law, 
which he did not think proper to commit to writing, but delivered 
erally to Aaron, to the prietts the fons of Aaron, and the affembled 
Sanhedrim. While the former was faithfully delivered to potterity in 
the books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, the latter, imprinted 
by frequent repetition on the memory of thofe to whom they were 
thus orally intrafted, were as faithfully delivered down by tradition, 
from father to fon, 4nd from age to age, till about the year after 
Chrift 180, when a celebrated Rabbi, named Judah the Holy, col- 
lected together thefe various traditions, and committing them to wri- 
ting, formed out of them the voluminous compilation, holden in 
fuch profound veneration among the Jews, called the Misna, a 
bicbrew word fignitying repetition. ‘This holy doctor was the chief of 
the miferable remnant of that nation, who remained after their final 
difperfion, and after the total deftruction of Jerufalem and the 
temple. Judah was induced to this aét by the jalt apprehenfion, thai 
in their various dt{perfions and migrations through fo many provinces, 
and during the interruption of the public fchools, the traditions of 
their fathers, and the rites of their religion fhould be obliterated from 
their memory. It was againft the rigid adherence of the Jews to the 
inititutions prefceribed by thefe traditions, preferved with fuch an 
xious care, and honoured with {uch profound veneration, to the great 
neglect of the precepts of the written law, that our Saviour repeatedly 
directed his animated cenfures, Full evell ye rejec? the commandment of 
Ged, that ye may keep your own traditions. He ridicules their blind 
fuperftition in that refpect; and, while he does not difcourage a de- 
cent attention to the wite maxims of their forefathers, he, in very de- 
‘cifive language, ftigmatifes the infatuated zeal that wearied itfelf in 
a round of ceremonious obfervances of human inititution, yet neg- 
le&ted the weightier matters of the law of Ged. From this cauft 
principally arote the implacable malice with which the fcribes and 
phariices 
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arifees purfued evento the crofs the dauntlefs upbraider of their 
ypocrify, who, to the crime of being Awmb/y borx, added the agg ra- 
vating offence of manly truth and inflexible integrity. 


« About a hundred years after Rabbi Judah had thus confolidated 
into one body all the traditions in his power to collect, under the title 
of Miswa, which the Jews to this day honour with the appellation 
of the Second Law, and which, in faét, they hoid in higher ve- 
neration than the Firft, another celebrated Rabbi, of the name of 
Johanan, compiled a treatife called the Gemara, Gemara is a 
Hebrew term, fignifying perficere, con/ummare; that is to fay, this 
learned Doétor, by collecting all the remaining traditions of the 
Jews, as well as all the legal decifions of the Jewith doétors on cer- 
tain great points of controverfy, relative either to their eccletiatt:- 
cal or civil policy, and by adding an ample comment of his owa 
upon the Mifna, completed the grand undertaking which Judah had 
begun. ‘* ‘They therefore (fays Calmet) call this work Completion, 
Perfcfion, becaufe they confider it as an explanation of the whole 
law, towhich there can be no farther additions made, and after which 
nothing more can be defired *.”” ‘The Mifna arid the Gemara, joined 
together, compofe the Tatmup, (that is, ds?rimale) the grand 
code of Jewifh traditional divinity. Of thefe ‘Talmuds there are 
two; thatof Jerufalem, facalled from being compiled in that city; 
and the other, that of Babylon, becaufe the production of the Babylo- 
nian f{chool. ‘The former confifts of the Mifna of the Rabbi Judah, 
andthe Gemara of Johanan; the latter of the fame Mifna, but 
united with the Gemara, or completion of Rabbi Aia, who flou- 
tifhed at Babylon about a century after Rabbi Johanan. ‘The for- 
mer ‘Talmud is more concife and obfcure in its ttyle than the latter, 
which is, therefore, more in requeft among the Jews, whofe pare 
tiality to it may poflibly be increafed by the numerous legends and ro- 
mantic tales with which it abounds, Now, in what fuperior elteem, 
even to the facred volumes themfelves, thefe Talmuds are holden by 
the Jews, is evident from the following adage, recorded by Calmer, 
who fays, they compare ‘* the Bible tocwater, the Mifna to qine, 
and the GGemara to Aypocras.”? Hypocras (or Hippocras, as it fhould 
rather be written, fince the word is derived from its fuppofed inventor 
a pa a isa kind of medicated wine, ufed in foreign countries, 
and enriched with the moft fragrant aromatics and the ftrongeft 
fpices, This proverbial faying is amply illuftrative of their real opi- 
nions on the fcore of} thefe traditions, and decifively corrobora- 


ee 





_* See Calmet’s great Hiftorical, Critical, and Etymological Dic- 
Nonary, under the article Gemara, Vol. 1. p. 598. Great part of 
What 1s offered in the text is taken from this authentic book, which, 
together with Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, Dr. Allix’s Judgment of 
the Jewith Church, the Phoenix, Bull, Waterland, Cudworth, Sher- 
lock, Bedford, and the later authors, form a library upon this fabject 
Which the Englith inveftigator will hardly choofe to be without.— 
The edition of Calmet cited by me is that of London, 1732. 
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tive of the propriety of my former remarks. However high in the 
opinion of the Jews the two ‘Talmudsof Jerufalem and Babylon may 
rank, and however {trong may be the proof thus exhibited that they 
have transferred to the ora/ /aw a great part of that veneration which 
their ancettots entertained for the cvuritten law; yet there are other 
productions of Hebrew piety and erudition deferving ftill more dif. 
tinguithed notice, and far more venerable in point of antiquity than 
thefe. From the Talmuds, involved as they are in veil of fable and 
fuperftition, though doubtlefs with fome fublime theological and mo. 
ral truths intermixed, no fubftantial evidence can poflibly be adduced 
of their early opinions on the grand point of theology under difcuf- 
tion; or, if any fhould appear, it muftbe principally in the Mifna 
of fudah. ‘The real fentiments of the more ancient Jews are only to 
be found in thofe two celebrated paraphrafes on the Hebrew text, 
called the Targums, the more ancient one bearing the name of Jo- 
NATHAN, and that lefs ancient, but not materially fo, the name of 
OnxeLos. The Targum compofed by Jonathan is a diffufe com. 
mentary on the greater and lefs prophets ; and was written, according 
to Calmet, about thirty years b. ore the time of our Saviour. The 
‘Targum of Onkelos is entirely upon the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Mofes, and, both in its flyle and mode of explication, is more con- 
cife than the former. They are both written in tolerably pure Chal- 
dee, although that of Onkelos is reckoned more pure, arid ts in moft 
efteem among the learned. That of Jonathan, however, is moft in 
requettamong the Jews in general, and is ftrongly fufpected to have 
had additions made to it by the Jewith doftors, who lived many cen- 
turies after Chrift. ‘Thefe Targumim, therefore, but more particu. 
larly the former, muft be our only fare guide in inveftigating the 
unadulterated fente of the Old ‘Teitament, and in exploring the ge 
nuine fentiments of the ancient Jews.” P. 447. 

Having conducted his readers thus far in Hebrew Antiqui- 
ties, our author opens the great caufe which he has undertaken 
'o fupport, with a comment upon the two firlt verfes in Ge- 
nefis, which he compares with the traditions relative to the 
cofmeogony, ftill preferved in India, and it muft be owned, 
that the identity of the two accounts appears to be the evi- 
dent refult of that comparifon. With this extra& we fha!!, 
for she prefent, conclude our account of the fourth volume ef 

Indian Antiquities, the contents of which, and the impor- 
tance of the enquiry will'ead us to difcufs it in more detail than 
we cen poflibiy allow to the general run of publications in 
an octavo form. 


«« Formy own part, J ownthat I have ever confidered the two 
firft verfes of the Old Teilament as containing very ftrong, if not 
decifive evidence infopport of the truth of this doatrine. Elohim, 
avoun (ubitantive of the péwe! number, by which the Creator is €x- 
yrefled, appears as evidenuy to point towards a plurality of per 
Boas in the divine nature, as the verb in the /ingular, with which ut 8 
joined, does to the unity of that nature. /n principio crcavit Dex. 
With 
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With fri@ attention to grammatical propriety, the paflage fhould 
be rendered, J# principio creavit Dii: but our belief in the unity of 
God forbids us thus to tranflate the word Elohim. Since, therefore, 
Elohim is plural, and no plural can confit of lefs than ¢2wvo in number, 
and fince creation can alone be the work of Deity, we are to under-, 
ftand by this term, io particularly ufed in this place, God the Father 
and the eternal Logos, or Word of God, that Logos, who, St. 
John, fupplying us with an excellent comment upon this paflage, 
fays, was in the beginning with God, and who alfo was God. ' 
« As the Father and the Son are fo exprefsly pointed out in the 
firft verfe of this chapter, fo is the third perfon in the bleffed Trinity 
not lefs decifively revealed to us in the fecond. And sh SPikit oF 
Gop moved upon the face of the waters. Calafio renders this pailage 
Spiritus Dei motabat, &c. but, as Dr. Patrick has rightly obferved, 
this is not the exaé&t meaning of the text, for the original verb, tranf- 
lated moved, fhould be rendered, drooded, upon the water: :acabavit, 
as a hen broods over her eggs*. Thus we fee, the Spirit exerted 


upon 





* Itis tranflated by this verv word in the Syriac verfion of the 
Hebrew text, as I finditin Walton’s Polyglott. Inthe interlineary 
verfion of Pagninus, however, the verb ‘ motabat’’ is ufed. It is 
remarkable how varioufly both the verb itfelf and the preceding 
noun are rendered inthe feveral Eaftern tranflations given in that 
elaborate work: and this variety has probably given rife to al! the 
miftaken ideas of the Gentiles onthe fubject. Thus, in the Samari- 
tan verfion, it is rendered ‘* Spiritus Dei ferebatur fuper aquas,” 
ia which it agrees with the Septuagint and the Vulgate Latin. From 
fome perverted notion of this kind, delivered traditional!y down to 
the Indians, it has moft likely arifen, that, in all the engravings de- 
feriptuive of the Indian cofmogony, Brahma is reprefented floating 
on the abyis upon the leafof the facred Lotos. Thus, in that fpi- 
rited and beautiful Ode of Sir William Jones to Narayena, which, 
iterally tranflated, he obferves, means the Spirit moving on the waters 
we find the following remarkable ftanza, in which is combined the 
idea both of the mundane egg and the /piritus incuban:. It will be ree 
membered that Sir William, in this’ paflage, profefles to give the 
principles of the Indian cofmogony, as he found them difplayed in 
the two moft venerable Sanfcreet produétions of India, fo often 
mentioned hereafter. the Menumfriti, or Inftitutes of Menu, and 
the Sree Bhayavat. 


Firft, an all-potent, all-pervading found 
3ade flow the waters, andthe waters flow’d, 
Exulting in their meafurelefs abode, 
Diffufive, multitudinous, profound. 
Then, o’erthe vaft expanfe, primordial wind 
Breath’d gently till alucid bubbie rofe, 
Which grew in perfe&t fhape an Eco refin’d, 
Greatcd fubfance no fuch beauty fhews. 
Ddz : Above 
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upon this oceafion an active effectual energy ; by that energy agitatin 
the vait abyfs, and infufing into it a powerful vital principle. I thall, 
hereafter, thew at large how generally throughout all the oriental na. 
tions, but etpecially in Hindoitan, this notion of the Spiritus incubans 
was adopted ; and whence, except from this primitive fource, canwe 
deduce the dogirine of the wv gewroyony, fo particularly noticed in 
the hymns attributed to the Grecian Orpheus? 

“ | have aflerted, that to each of the facred perfons in the Trini- 
tv fuch names are applied and fuch ofiices allotted as are alone’ appli- 
cable to Deity. Of divine inherent power, creation itfelf is eer. 
tainly one grand proof, and the confiunding of languages, which as cen 


re 


--~+ ae 
ee eee 





Above the warring waves it danc’d elate, 
‘Till from its burfting fhel!, with lovely ftate, 
A form cerulean futter’d o’er the deep, 
Brightelt of beings! greateit of the great! 
Who not as mortals {tee 
Their eyes in dewy fleep, 
But, heavenly penfive, on the Loras lay, 
‘Phat blofiom’d at his touch and fhed a golden ray. 


See the whole of this Hymn in the Afiatic 
Mifcellany, p. 24. Calcutta. 
Tp 


enu, I have frequently obferved, is the Indian Noah, and 
therefore the inftitutes, remembered from Menu, may be of an ant- 
quity litle inferior to the great patriarch himfelf. I have gone 
ceeply, at the commencement of my hiftory, into all the oriental cof- 
mogonies, but particularly into thatof India. The refult, 1 truf, 
will be fome addition of itrength and glory to the Mofaic fyitem— 
Whether I thall obtain readers for that portion of my work, or indeed 
any part of it, Is yet doubtful with me; but, to prevent its being 
dull or tedious, 1 have endeavoured to infpirit that particular part 
with all the energy and animation that language can afford to dig- 
mify the loftiett fubje& potlible to be difcuiled. THE BIRTH OF NA- 
:URE ANDOF MAN. I have traced the Orphean egg to its ge- 

ine fource, and [ have thewn that the primitive cerulean form of 
India (for, fo Narayen is painted) is no other than the great Egyp- 
tian Deity Cxern, who was reprsefented, in their fymbols, as being 
ef a dark blue « mpd xion, and thruftin; rom tts mouth ihe primeval 4 o 
whence the world was generated. But, to proceed in reviewing the 
remaining variations in the oriental verfions of the fecond verfe of the 
firft chapter of Genefis, ‘The targum of Onkelos renders the words 
** Spiritus infuflabat,’” and the Arabic has, “ venti Dei flabant,” all 


’ 


which very much refembles what we read in Sanchoniatho’s Phani- 
cian Cofmogony, of the dark and turbid air agitating the gloomy 
chaos, and the impregnating wind Colpia, a werd which Bochart very 
yuitly fuppofes to be only a corruption of the Hebrew word Col-pl- 
jah, Or fe waite of God. Compare Walton’s Polyglotta, tom. 1. p. 2 


. . ‘ > . , 
edit. Lond. ro60, Cumberland’s Sanchoniatho, p, 14, and Bochart’s 
sacra Ge ge Oe tke C. 2, Quarto edit, 1681. 
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tainly can only be the work of a Deity, is another. ‘To thefe proofs 
itmay be ade led, that ¢ ayer iS € expr fly commanded in various parts 
f Scripture to be off red to cach, and to cach is feparately alligned the 

ft ypencous attribute of sargiz vene/s of ‘fixs. Tothis it may be added, 
that the awful nameof fh? hovali is in yarious parts of fcripture ap- 
plies d to ¢: ich perfon in the Holy Trinity. The Hebrews confidered 
this n: aM in fucha facred light, that they never pronounced it, and 
ufed the word Adonai inftead a it®., It was indeed aname that rank- 
ed firt among their profoundett Cal ala ; a myitery fublime, inefiable, 
incommunicable? Jt was called TerraGrRAMMATON, or the name 
of four letters, and thofe letters are Jod, He, Vau, He, the proper 
ronunciation of which, from long difufe, is faid to be no longer 
fnows to the Jews themfelves. ‘This awful name was firft revealed by 
God to Mofes, from the centre of the burning bufh ; and Jofephus, 
who, aswellas {cripture, relates this cireumftance, evinces his vene- 
ration forit by calling it the ** namewhich his religion did not per- 
cramer ipa From this word the Pagan title of Jao and 
Jove is, with the greateft probability, fuppofed to have been origi- 
nally “sie and, inthe Golden Verfes of Pythagoras, there 1s an 
oath fill extant to this purpofe, « By him who has ‘the FouR LET- 
TERS}.” The Jews, unable to overthrow the evidence of our Saviour’s 
miracles, with unparallele | audacity affert, that when he was in the 
temple he found out and ftole this incffable ‘Tetragrammaton, depofited 
in ts facred recefles, which he inferted into his mans, eit die er sr 
and the flefh, and, by virtue of this talifman, performed all the mi- 
willes whkeks taboo Asthe name Jeuovan, however, in fome 
inflances applied to the Son and Holy Spirit, was the proper name of 
God the Father, fo is Locos in as peculiar a manner the appropriated 
name of God the Son, ‘The Chaldee paraphrafts.tranflate the original 
Hebrew text by mimra pa Jrnovan, literally the worp oF Jr- 
HOVAH, aterm totally different, as mip Kidder has incontefibly 
proved, in its fignification and in its general application among the 
Jews, from the Hebrew dadbar, w! hic! h fimply means a difcour/e OF den 
¢ree, and is properly rendered by sithgam §. In the ee gers tranf- 
Jation of the Bib le, a work fuppofe: d by the Jew sto be undertaker 
ea erections inf{pired from above, the former term 1s univer- 
fally rendered Acyos, and it will presently be evinced, that it is fo 
rendered and fo underitood by Philo and all the more ancient Rabbins. 
The name of the Third Perfon in the ever-blefled Trinity has defcend- 
ed unaltered from the days of Mofes to our own time, for, as well in 
the facred writ ings as by ‘the T argumifts, and by the modern doctors 
of the J Jewifh Church, he is flyled Ruacu Haxkopesu, the Holy 
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* Their making ufe of this particular word Adonai, which is the 

plural of Adoni, and fignifies sy Lorops, is acircumftance not to be 

i. Hed over unnoticed, as it feems manifeftly ailufive to a plurality in 
Deity 

{ “Antiq, Judaic. lib. ii. cap. 5. p. 61. 

} Ts tus. Vide Selden de Diis Syriis. Syntag. i. c.f. 

§ Demonfration of the Mefliah, part il. pages 108, 109. 
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Spirit. He is fometimes, however, in the rabbinical books, denomi- 
nate! the SHecuinan, or Glory of Jehovah, In fome piaces he jg 
cal'ed Sep ‘UR A, OF Wifdom ; and, in others, the Binakh,or Un 
derft.nding * 

“Prom the enumeration of thefe circum’ tances, it mut be fufh. 
ciently evident to the ind which unites piety and reflection, that, fo 
far from bei ig filent upon the fubject, the ancient Scriptures com. 
mence with a: avowal of this doctrine, and that in fact, the Crea 
tion was the refult of the joint operations of the Trinity. I mug 
again remark, that any dircdt paralle! between the Hindoo and He. 
braic Triad of Deity, cannot be made without profanen {ss yeti 
is wort! 'y of notice, that Brahma, Veeihnu, and Seeva, in Mr. Hol- 
well’s plate illuftrative of thecreation, are all three reprefented, if 
not as cu-adjuors, at leaitas prefent in that ftupendous work, and 
the reader wil p. fibly agree with me in Op inion, that the whole re. 
lation, which it will be my province to give at large hereafier, is, I 
do not fay a mutilation of the feripture of Mofes, which pofihiy the 
Brahmins never have feen, but certainly a corruptio’ of fome pri. 
meval tradition of the creation of man, prop: gacec by tha defcen- 
dant of Seth. who firtt fettled ina country, emphatteally called by 
Perfian writers ** the paradifaical regionsof Hindoftan.” 

« Lf ihe argumentabove offered fhoula ftill . “Ppear to be incon. 
clufive, the ewenty-fixth verie of thischapter contains fo poimed an 
atteitation to the tiuth of it, that in my op:nien, wher duly conf. 
dered, it moft ftagger the molt hardened iceptic; for, in that text, 
not only the plur ality is unequivocally ex prefied, but the aé& which, 
J have before obferved, is th peculiar preroyative cf Denty, is mene 
tioned nor her with ghar P lurahty, the one circumilarce jlluilrating 
the other, and both being highly elucidatory of this doétrine. dnd 
Gop (Et omen) fad. LET US MAKE man imoUR umage, ofter OUR 
litenefi. Why ce Deity thould tp.ak of bimfelf in. the plisal nume 
ber, unlefs thar Deity: confitted of more than one perfon, it is diff 
cult oconceive ; for, the aniwer given by the Jews, that this is 
only a figurative mode of expretlion, implying the high dignity of 
the ipeaker, and that itis vfual for earthly ~overe or to ufe this !an- 


guage, dy way of ciftingétion, ts tuule for two reafons, in the firtt 
place, it is highly degrading to the Supreme lajetty to fuppofe #2 
w: ld take vis medel of ipeaking and thinking trom man, though 


itis h.ghly “soamege with the varity of man to arrogate to himitelf 
(<s doubtiefs wes the cafe in the lcentioatnefs of fucceeding ages) 

the tyle and im»gined conceptions of Deity ; and it will be remem- 
bered, shat thefe folemn words were fpcken before the creation of 
that being, whole falle notionsof greatnefs and fublimity the Al- 

mighty is thu: impioufly fappoled vo stop In truth, there does 
not fc.m to be any real digrity in an ex: reflion, which, when ufed 
by ahuman fovereign in relation to himfelf, approaches very near 
to ablurcity. ‘The genuine fad, however, appears to be this :— 
When the tyrants of the Eaft firlt began to afiume divine honours, 
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* Dr. Allix’s Judgement, p. 168, ubi fupra. 
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they likewife affumed the majeflic language appropriated to, and 
highly becoming the Deity, but totally inapplicable to man. The 
error was propagated from age to age, through a long fucceffion of 
defpots, and at length Judaic apoftacy arrived to fuch a pitch of 
prophane abfurdity as to affirm that very phrafeology to be borrowed 
trom man, which was the original and peculiar language of the Di- 
vinity. It was, indeed, remarkably pertinent when applied to 
Deity; for, in afuceeeding chapter, we have more decifive autho- 
rity for what is thus afferted, where the Lord God himfelf fays, de- 
hold the man is become as ONE OF US: a very fingular expreffion, 
which fome Jewifh commentators, with equal effrontery, contend 
was fpoken by the Deity to the council of angels, that, according 
to their affertions, attended him at the creation, From the name of 
the Lorp Gop being ufedin fo emphatical a manner, it evidently 
appears tobe addreffed to thofe facred perfons to whom it was be- 
fore faid, Jet us make man; for would indeed the omnipotent Jeho- 
vah, prefiding in a lefadignified council, ufe words that have fuch 
anevident tendency to place the Deity on a level with created 
beings? Befides, if the authorities adduced by Allix, in fupport 
of the affertion which he makes in page 78 of his Judgment, and 
thofe brought by Calmet under the article Angels, be at all valid, 
angels, in the opinion of the Talmudical Jews, were not created till 
the fifth day, immediately preceding the formation of man, and 
thus a non-entity will be found to have been confulted. A_ ftill 
more complete an{wer, however, to this objection may, in my opi- 
nion, be found in the words of the great apoitle to the Hebrews, 
quoting the infpired pfalmift: To which of the angels faid he at any 
time, SIT, THOU ON MY RIGHT HAND: and thereis, inthe fame 
chapter, a wonderful atteftation.of the divinity of the Locos, which, 
in this place, ought by no meansto be omitted. Though Jenovan 
conferred not that honour on angels, yet tothe Son he faid, Tuy 


THRONE, QO Gop, If FOR EVER AND EvER*!” P. 455. 


(To be continued. ) 








Art. III. A Tour through Parts of Wales; Sonnets, Odes, 
and other Poems. With Engravings from Drawings taken on 
the Spat, by F. Smith. By W. Sotheby, Eq. 410. 11, 115, 6d. 
Blamire. 1794. 


A> to the literary part of its contents, this volume is 

chiefly a re-publication of a fet of Poems by Mr. 
Sotheby, firft iffued in the year 1790. The views from Mr, 
Smith's drawings, illuftrative of the author's tour, give a new 
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interefi tothe work ; this edition of which, as a brief preface 
tells us, is publithed folely fer the emolument of that artilt, 
The plates gre neatly executed by Alken in mezzotinto, and 
are in general tinged with brown. ‘They are thirteen in num. 
ber, reprefenting Aber zavenny and Caerfily Caftles, Pont- y- 
prid, Melincourt C: feade, Caraig-cennin, Dinevanr, and 
Haverford-welt Cailles, Neivegal Sands, Pont- aberglatlyn, 
Snc sg the Eagle-tower Caernarvon Caltle, Druidical re- 
mains in At nglefe a, anda View of Llangollen. 

Mr. S itheby being ays incidentally brought before us, we 
may be allowed to fay of his Poems generally, that they pof. 
{efs many beauties, and indicate a good ear, with a confider- 
able fhare of talte and talent; and that if he has not attained, 
what fo few are deltined to attain, the unaffe@ed and ever-va- 
ried harmony of Cooper’s blank verfe, or reached the fummit 
of Lyric compofition, he has at leaft written well in both 
itvics. His Sonnets have full as much merit as that {pecies of 
Poem ufually exhibits, and, in fome inftances, more ; parti- 
cularly the fourteenth, entitled Farewell to Bevis Mount.— 
But his forte feems to be in couplet verfe, of which the 
concluding | Poem on Llangollen, firft publithed in this edi- 
tion, affurds many proofs. For example, in its exordium : 


“e TI hou that embofom’d in the dark retreat, 
Veil’ from profaner gaze thy hallowed feat, 
Genius of wild Llangollen! once again 

1 turn to thy rude haunts, and favage reign: 

*Mid the grey cliffs that o’er yon heights impend 
O’ erths idowing mountains that the vale defend, 
Woods, whote free growth the gloom of midnight fpreads, 
And torrents foaming down their Hinty beds, 
Within a Sudnad d folitudes confined 

At diftance from the murmurs of mankind, 

i foothe to peace the cares of life awhile, 

And woo lone Nature’s long-forgotten fmile.” 


Nor can it be faid that all the fpirit evaporates in the be- 
einning: the following f alla ge at the clofe has yet more 


merit After a fimile, in which he compares a man of middle 
toa pilgtim who has “pal led the more p! leafant half of 
his journey, he procecds : 


«* Pilgrim! thou once again mayeft haunt the bower 
Where fond affection nuried thy infant hour, 

And lay thee downin age within the glade, 

Where innocence and thoughtlefs childhood played ; 
But never, once pait o’er, thall man be found 

To {port again on youth’s enchanted ground. 

‘Then, oh thou morn of life! man’s vernal prime, 
Light joys hat wave the downy wings of time ; 
Health, 
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Health, whofe bright glow on rofedte vigour bloom’d ; 
Pure innocence, whofe {mile each look illum’d ; 

Gay fprightlinefs, from vivid wonder {prung ; 

Fancy, that {parkled life’s new fcenes among ; 

Dreams of delight, where rapt illufion wrought 

A golden age, more fair than poets taught— 

Penfive | bid your fleeting charms farewell, 

And breathe a figh o’er the diffolving {pell. 


There can be little doubt that the union of Mr. Smith's 
landfcapes with Mr. Sotheby’s verfes will attract many pur- 
chafers ; and the fhelf on which this book fhall be placed, will 
probably not contain many that, all things confiudered, can 
rival it in elegance, 


ee eee ee oe 


Art. IV. Lieutenant Edward Moor's Narrative. 
(Concludea’ from our laf, p. 229.) 
NOTHING is more remarkable in this work than 


the talents the author difplays for ftriking, though un- 
affected defcription. The circumftances are felected with 
judgment, and expreffed with livelinefs, fo as to place a pic- 
ture of the thing defcribed before the mind of the reader, “The 
following extraéts from the account of the diltrefs for provi- 
lions in Purferam Bhow’s army, may ferve to exemplify this 
fact. We premife the account of the elephants, becaufe it is 
curious, 


*« ‘The bullocks of the Bhow’s guns were now grown fo feeble, as 
tobe fcarcely able to drag them; the elephants were therefore fe- 
verely worked : they do not ufually drag guns, but walk behind, and, 
coming toa difficult place, the animal puts his forehead to the muzzle 
of the gun, and pufhes it over: there is no occafion for attendants to 
fee that he does his duty ; whatever he is told to do he will perform, 
if left to his own honour. As elephants will as long as poflible be 
taken care of, one of them was able to do the work of thirty or 
forty couple of bullocks, in the ftate they were in at this time. Ele- 
phants have been fuppofed to require a great deal of attendance, and 
fubjeé&t to many accidents, unlefs carefully and daintily fed: the idea 
18 erroneous ; for an elephant requires lefs attendance in proportion 
than any other animal, and will live where every other, neceflary for 
Camp equipment, a camel excepted, will ftarve: in future, therefore, 
isto be hoped that, in the movements of our armies, this noble ani- 
mal will hold his deferved pre-eminence, and whatever confidence may 


ee placed in him, in no inftance will he be found undeferving.” 
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352 
The defcription then proceeds— 


«* In all parts of this army nothing is feen but defpondency and 
@iftrefs; inflead of feeing every one bufied about their concerns, an 
univerfal languor and indifference prevails, and fearcely a found is 
heard through this once noify camp. Horfes aud bullocks are dying 
jn every {treet ; whole lines of horfes are feen picketted in the fand, 
without a morfel to eat, while their melancholy matters are fitting be- 
fide them, unable to relieve them, or their own wants, perhaps equally 
piefling. With whatever fcenes of mifery a perfon may be furround. 
ed, it becomes more poignant when brought home to his own breat, 
and we began now to feel in our own perfons, what we had hitherto 
only commiferated in others. Having the command of cafh, we 
would not, of courfe, actually want, while money could prevent it; 
but money now began to have no value, as a common perfon could at 
one meal eat the produce of a whole month’s pay ; to give our people 
money, therefore, was to give them nothing; and thofe who brought 
any thing for fale, no longer demanded cafh, but grain for their 

oods.”? P. 229. 

‘© Rice and gram * for our.family and cattle coft this day five m- 
pees, at which rate, grain only, for a fingle horfe, would in one day 
eoft upwards of three pounds fterling. 

«* Will the following ftory be believed ?—It is too true; and when 
retrofpection brings it to my mind, it furnifhes other fenfations than 
the poor defire to excite attention by an improbable tale—other emo- 
tions than a wifh to deceive. A number of poor creatures, a 
aged women, and children, having no means of earning a livelih 
(and of whom could they beg ?) for fome days exifted on the undi- 
gefted particles of gram, which they diligently picked from the excté- 
ment of the cattle. Now grain was no longer to be precured for the 
eattle, this wretched refource was cut off, and they foon found one in 
death!”’ P. 230. 


The defcriptions of places, and objects of curiofity, are not 
kefs remarkable, Chapter 23d is rendered very valuable by 
containing an ample account of the famous city of Bejapoor, 
more commonly known in Europe by the name of Vifiapour, 
but never before well defcribed. Tavernier, though in gene- 
yal a traveller of veracity, {peaks fo flightingly of it, as aimoft 
to induce a fufpicion that he had never feen it: and other 
authors are greatly deficient in knowledge. 


“« The firft view we had of Bejapoor, was from a rifing, halfa 
mile weit of the outward city wall, from which point a large dome 
js the principal obje& ; and on coming nearer, an incredible number 
of fimaller ones make their appearance. The outer wall, on the 
weftern fide, runs nearly north and fouth ; and as we could fee noe 
to it in either dircétion, we concluded it to be of great extent: it is 
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a thick ftone building, about twenty feet high, with a ditch and ram~ 
part: capacivus towers, built alfo of large hewn ftone, are at the dif. 
tance of every hundred yards, but are, as well as the wail, much neg- 
lected, having in maay places tumbled into the ditch, trom which, 
and from receiving other rubbifh, that name cannot now with much 
propriety be applied to it. ‘The towers are curioufly coniiraGted : it 
appears, that after they were originally built, an additional coverin 
or caling of large ftones was applied, which from feveral has fallen off, 
and left the fuppofed original tower quite perfect.” P. 310. 


Our traveller feems very fully to have employed his time, 
whil- he remained at Bejapoor, in viewing many Curious and 
wonderfully extenfive pieces of architecture in that place. 
« Indolent, indeed,’ he tells us, “ muft he be, who, to con- 
template the magnificent variety of this once proud city, 
would not be roufed to exertion.” One of the moit seinads 
able buildings is thus defcribed :— 


«« Fronting the mofque, at the diftance of forty yards, having a 
piece of water and a fountain between, {tands the ttately maufoleuna 
of the king (Ibrahim Padihah) ani his family. It ts a room of 
feet fouare, inclofed by gwo virandas; the inner 13 feet broad and 
22 fet high, the outer 20 feet broad by 30, fupported by feven arches 
in each face: the interftices of the ftones at top are flled with lead, 
and clamped together by ponderous bars of iron, fome ot which have 
heen wrenched from their kolds by the dettructive Mahrattas, fup- 
poling, perhaps, that they were of a metal more precious. ‘The ftones 
are fo neatly joined as not to be perceptible in the infde, where the tops 
of the virandas are ornainented with beautiful fculptures, chiefly patlages 
from the Koran: but the fides of the room are in the mott elaborate 
flyle : it is indeed wonderfully fo. A black ftone, but not, we be- 
lieve, marble, is the chief material, on which chapters of the Koran are 
raifed in manner of baffo relieve, and polifhed equal co a mirror, 
The part cut out to give a due degree of prominence to the letters, 
has on the northern fide deen beautifully gilt, and adorned with 
flowers on a blue yround, in imitation of enamel. The doors, which 
are the only pieces of wood in the building, are handfome, and 
ftudded with gilt knobs; around the door ways in each face are a 
variety of ornaments exquifitely executed. There is a window ona 
each fide of the four doors, and over them arches of open work, fo 
contrived, that what is not cut out exprefles paffages from the Koran, 
Around the fouthern door is a tetraitich, containing an account of the 
expenditure of this building; by which it appears to have coft four- 
tecn lacs, and thirty-one thoufand pagodas: it is not thus expreffed, 
but in a myftic manner, to bring in as often as potlible the number 
wine, which is of virtue in aftrological calculations ; the lines con- 
clude thus—one hundred and fifty nine thoufand pagodas nine times 
told. Etimating the pagoda at its higheit value, the amount is 
nearly feven hundred thoufand pounds fterling, which fum we were 
joformed was expended oa the tomb alone, but we apprehend . 2 
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cludes the mofque and adjacent buildings, and even then is an enor 


mous fum in a country where labour 1s fo cheap. Six thoufand five 
hundred and thirty-three workmen, we were told, were employed on 
this elegant flructure, thirty-fix years, eleven months, aad eleven 
days.” P. 312. 
Many other very elegant and extraordinary ftruQures in this 
city arc paticularly de feribed. One maufoleum contains a 
room 153 fect fquare, witha dome 119 feet diameter in its 
concavity. ‘This, as the ee oblerves in a note, is fome. 
thing between the domes of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s; the 
internal diameter of that of St. fein’. being 140, of St. Paul’s 
about 100 feet. Moit of the domes here are in the form of a 
globe, with only a fmall fegment cut off at bottom: which 
feems intended for fhowing from the ground the greatelt mag- 
nitude of the dome, which would otherwife be hidden by the 
body of the building. 


We fhould now difinifs this work, having given to it as’ 
much {pace as we can well allow, had we not promifed ina 
former number to make fome obfervations on the apcre 
of India, and more particularly on the worfhip of the Lin 
gam, and the women confecrated to that dct Licutenial 
Moor mentions thefe fubjects, upon his arrival at Bangoor, in 
fuch a manner as to make us believe he had never before had 
an opportunity, perfonally to verity the impurities of this 
worfhip, and feems to {ug rce(t an idea, as if the Bramins 


were athamed of it, or concealed it, in places fu ibje&t to the 
infpection * of f Europeans. We hope isn at we do not mif- 


take our cali in imputing this fentiment to him, becaufe it 
would be a proof that C! brifti: inity, however debafed by the 
lives of Chriftians, can {till put idolators to the blufh. We 
are not ignorant that Sir William Jones, Bernier, So nnerat, 
and many others, are defirous of acquitting the Bramins of 
the charge of idolatry ; but we would defire thefe apologilts 
for Braminifin to saberti us, whether they argue on principles 
of religion, or philofophy. Religion will rot countenance 
their opinions tor a moment; for the religion they profels 
exprefs sly declares, that our worthipp! ng the cre: ature, inftead 
of the Creat x—the work of men’s hands, inftead of the Liv- 
ing God, is the definition of idolatry. Religion knows no 
nodification between an idol and a fymbol; and philofophy 
would inform them, that if the Bramins worthip the unity of 
the Godhead, and teach the people to worfhip an infinite va- 
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riety of idols, as emblems or reprefentations of the virtues, 
powers, OF energies of the Deity, the Bramins believe one 
doctrine, and pre ‘ach another: the Bramins, therefore, do not 
pre: ach truth. But the object of philofophy is the inveltiga- 
ae of truth ; and if the Bramins do not inculcate the truths 

y have themfelves difcovered, philofophy will no more 
a tify them, or their apologilts, than religion. 

This gueflion, vary it or torture it as you may, refolves 

itfelf finally into the Efoteric and Exoterie do@trine of Greece ; 
it is neither more or lefs than the allertion of a philofopher, 
that he believes one thing, and teaches another: but true 
philofophy, confidered in the abftraét, is to declare the truth. 
We will not, however, rack philofophy, upon the wheel of 
torture; we will allow, that Anaxagoras*, Pythagoras, So- 
crates, P lato, and Cicero, might have been fubje&t to an ac- 
tion deimpretate, if they had profefled exprefsly their real fen- 
timents: but will this plead anexcufe for the Bramins ?— 
A Bramin only judges a Bramin ; Kings and Magiitrates are 
an inferior order ;-—Bramins fear only ‘the judgment of their 
own order ; they + are the fole interpreters of their own 
sheeds : if, th crctore, the whole order believe the unity, and 
teach the people to worfhip plurality, they have no tear of 
the Law or the Magiftrate to plead ; they are deceivers, 
and philofophy can give them no better name. 

sut all this parade of a better knowledge in Bramins, Hie- 
rophants, or Philofophers, 1s perhaps of modern date, in 
comparifon with the popular fuperftition of their refpective 
countries. The po pular fuperttitions of all nations were ori- 
ginally grofs, cruci, indecent {, or obf{Cene : it is only the ad- 








es RL 


* In Greece and Rome nothing was fo dangerous as to oppofe the 
law, nothing more eafy than to evade it. Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, 
an d Socrates, have left nothing written ; but one was banifhed, one 
poifoned, and the {chool of the other deftroyed. Plato and Cicero, 
by ufing fictitious dialogue, efcaped themfelves, but {pread their doc- 
trines, 

t The tribe of Brahmins is alone allowed to read the Vedas, and 
they explain them as they pleafe to the other three tribes, who re- 
ecive implicitly the interpretation of their prieits. Maurice’s Indian 
Antiguities, p. 409, vol. iv. 

} Mews in victims appear univerfal, from the Moloch of Canaan to 
the Karees of Otaheite. Phoenicians, lhracians, Scythians, Greeks, 
Rom: ins, Celts, and Bramins, are all comprehenced in this charge. 
Impurity and ob{cenity are as general, Mylitta, Dea Syria, Bacchus, 
Veaus, Bona Ds a, Seeva, are the deities, 
vancement 
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vancement of mankind in knowledge, fctence, philofophy, 6g 
civilization, that frit teaches individuals the abfurdity or im. 
propricty of thefe primitive fyftems. Individuals are firk 
afhamed of believing them ; they hold an Efoterick dodtrine, 
or they explain them by allegory; or in countries where th iey 
dare, they wean the people by degrees, or.at laft cradicate al 
thofe vanities and impurities, over which the human paffions, 
or the intereft of prieftcratt, will fuffer them to prevail. In 
the age of Hefiod and Homer, who ever difcovered that gods 
fhould not eat, drink, fleep, bathe, give and receive wounds, 
like mortals? who took offence at gods of Lutt, Revenve, 
Ebriety, or Homicide? It was not till centuries had elapfed, 
that fome fages vilited Egypt and Afia in fearch of the ori- 
gin of thefe fidtions—that Anaxagoras doubted of their exiite 
ence—that Socrates fpoke « f ro @siev—and 6 Ny, © Anusepyos was 
difcovered by Plato—that Epicurus could baniih dees from 
earth—that Arittophanes could ridicule them on the ftage— 
that Plutarch could refolve them into allegories—and fuch 
poets as Nonnus could difcover that the whole p!uraltty of 
Paganifm exprefled only the attributes of one Supreme God. 
As we can trace this revolution in the human mind hiftoe 
rically, in one of the moft enlightened nations that ever ex- 
ifted, it is by an analogy far more jult, we conclude, that 
in other counrries Lkewife, the pop ular fuperftition was antes 
rior to the ligkt of reafon and philofupby ; and that the pre-- 
fent Efoterick do€trine of the Bramins is nothing more than 
the attempt of fcience to explain cr allegorize a religion of 
the mott de praved idolatry. Mr. Maurice, in his Indian An- 


tiqurtics, has taken what might feem the contrary fide of the 
quettion , but the two opinions appear to us altovcther comes 
patible. Mr. Maurice fuppofes a primaval and patriarchal 


knowledge of truth, dishgured afterwards by fuperttitions 
introduced. We deny not that firft ftate; but fuppofe, 
fubfequent to it, a perio id of entire corruption, of which 
the impurities Were afterwards allegorized for fake of pallia- 
tion, by thofe who had acauired wifdom fafficient to perceive 
their eres Our hypothedis only goes not fo far back 
as that Mr. 2 Nau rice, 

When the mi ind, difearding blind tradition, begins once to 
think, it finds the unity of God a a prinary, we had almolt faid, 
an innate idea; 7 tsat Jeatt fo congenial to reafon, that where- 
ever a habit of reafoning exilis, it 1s admitted almolt as foon 
as itis propofed. At what period this habit commenced among 
the difciples of Br ahima, no one can fix : but at that period, the 
Bramius as readily re folve d their three or four primary dei- 
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ties into one, as the Greeks and Romans referred their twelve 
major gods to Jupiter, or the Egyptians turned their bulls, 
goats, Croc odiles, cats, and leeks into attributes. 

Let not this excurfion be thought foreign to our fubje&, be- 
caufe it will bring us directly to the point of our author’s argue 
ment againtt Sir William Jones, &c,. &c. it will fhow, that as 
the Bramins believe in the unity and teach a pluralny, fo 
they themfelves, in the eftimation of their apologitts, refpec 
the creative power of the Deity, with internal fanétity, but 
exprefs it to the people by the impureit of fymbols, and wor- 
fhip this fymbol in fandtity, by polluting and proftituting the 
molt beautiful beings produced by the Creator. But, (ays, Sir 
W. Jones, there is no impurity, to their ideas, 1n words that 
exprels natural ations, or objects that reprefent them ;—there 
is no difyrace attached to this fpecies of prottitution, In re- 
gard to langu: ige, we make no objetion. Our own religion, 
snd ourown ner, both fpecify the Impurities they forbid. But 
the exhibition of the Phallus and the L ingam, makes an 
oftentation of that.which nature as well as reafon, prompts hu- 
man nature to conceal 3 andthe proititution of women is fo 
far from promoting the produdtive power of the fpecies, 
that in all inftances and 2 all nations, it counteracts the mulu- 
plication of exiltence, which nature, and the God of Nature, 
have eternally ordained. If P hilofoy hy can te employed to jufli- 
fy thefe depravities, we fhall not be furp rifed to find it exercifed 
invarnithing the turpitude of that canineimpudence in Otaheite, 
which takes the veil from before the myiteries of Venus; of 
thofe infamous aflociations in which murder is fuperadded to 
proftitution. 

Should we, however, allow that the excitation and gratifica- 
tion of anatural paflion is more philofophical, or, as thefe 
aperny ifts argue, more religious, than the controul of it, and 
that the rapturous tran{ports they defcribe, thefe lafcivious in- 
ducements they idolize, are meant to keep this paffion alive ; 
they thould {how that the native temperament ftands in need of 
them. But the fa@tis dire ‘tly oppolite. Their temperament 
gives rife to thefe inftitutions, and not the inftitutions to the 
teinperament. Pricftcraft could difcover this, and profit by 
it; and if the proftitution in the temple of Mylitta, the Dea 
Syria, or Seeva, turns out to the emolument of the prieft, he 
may foothe or fear his own confcience with an allegory of 
creative power, but the world has aright to ftyle hun an im- 
poltor, 

This dotrine, however, of the fymbol of creative, or pro- 
ductive power, proves at lafta fallacy ; for Mr. Moor thaws 


to a demoultration, that, unlefs unnatural paflion and betti+: x: 
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itfelf are parts of it, the fymbol will not correfpond with the 
explanation. ‘This is another proof that the popular corrup- 
tion is prior, and the myttery of later date ; and we are much 
indebted to the author for furnifhing and enforcing this irre. 
fragable argument, which ne fophiitry whatever can evade,— 
We have the ftrongeft evidence which hiltory can afford to 
atiure us, that the Lupercalia, Floralia, and Bacchanalia at 
Rome, the Syrian myfteries in Afia, and the Phallifm of Greece 
and kyypt, all under pretext of myfticizing love, tended to in- 
flame uni mited indulgence, and unnateral luft. The chorus 
to the Phallus, in the Acarnanes of Ariflophancs, proves this 
as inconteltably as the manners ef Greece and Rome. The 
reprefentations at Bangoor where our author is led to combat 
thefe doctrines, is an evidence of Hindoo depravity ; ; and if 
after this, the apologifts will perfift in their defence of Bra- 
minifm, the queftion becomes too indelicate for vernacular 
language, and mutt be conduéted m an idiom which may not 
corrupt the general morals, while its object is to fligmatize 
vice and immorality. 

Here we fhouldhave clofed our account of this work with 
many thanks to the autoce for the fide of the queftion he has 
taken, and the arguments he has furnifhed ; but he has, in a 
note * introduced us to the knowledge of a eunniie of which - 
without his afliitance we fhould happily have been ignorant ; 
and which, we lincerely hope for the yood of mankind, will 
never burit from the awful and Eleufinian darknefs, in which it 
is at prefent referved for the fight of the initiated alone. We 
are not clear, from the author’s relation whether the account of 
the worthip of Priapusat Ifernia, and the myfterious publica- 
tion of the Dilettanti are the fame, and by the fame author, 
R. P. Knight, Efg. but they are fo blended in the note, that 
we conclude this to be the cafe, and we are not athamed of 
our ignorance (thanks to the caution of the Dilettanti) if it 
be otherwife. 

The arguments flated in that work refpeAing the philofo- 
phical myitery and tl ac fymbol, have been already fufficiently 
noticed, but fome other particulars occur worthy of our ani- 
madvertion. It is faid, that ** when we contemplate this 
primeval worfhip +, we cannot refufe acknowledging that the 

exiftence of a rite fo general, muft have originated in nature, 
and that its continuation is fome proof of the philofophic ten- 
dency of its obfervance, for broad, indeed, mutt be the bafis of 
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any moral, phyfical, or religious theory, that, felf-fupported, 
could have {tood fo long.” P. 395. 

To this we anfwer, that the bafis is as broad as the corrup- 
tion of human nature ; and that breadth we conceive to 
be far more extenfive than the balis of Philofophy ; for Phi- 
lofophy always pertained to the few, and depravity to the 
many: all the feéts of Philofophy have vanifhed like a vapour, 
while human paffions and the corrupt indulgence of thofe paf- 
fions perpetually exift. 

In page 397 is a pallage toolong for quotation, to fhow, 
that as all mankind philofophically worfhip one fupreme God, 
all the various forms of worthip are inditfereat, and defigned 
by the Father of all to promote emulation in religion, like in- 
duftry in trade by competition.” The comparifon is rather 
familiar than elegant ; but the corollary deduced from it will 
explain it better. ‘* This was too liberal and extenfive a plan 
to meet the approbation of a greedy and ambitious clergy, 
whofe object was to eftablith a hetrarchy* for themfelves, ra- 
ther than procure happinefs for others.” 

We fuppofe the author alludes to a Chriftian clergy and a 
Chriftian hierarchy. But was a Pagan hierarchy any better ? 
The office of Pontifex Maximus at Rome was a profitable 
one, and an object of ambition worthy of Julius Cafar, but 
we never hear of his procuring religious happinefs for others 
more anxioufly than the Pontifex Maximus of the Chriftians, 
or of his being lefs ambitious. This is, however, the deduc- 
tion, let us revert to the affertion, ‘* that forms of worfhip are 
indifferent.” But Heaven forbid that we fhould burn our fons 
indhe fire of Moloch, proftitute our daughters in the ‘emple 
of Mylitta or Seeva, and our wives to Fakeers, under.an idea 
that all this is as acceptable to God as clean hands and a pure 
heart. Nor will it eafily be believed that thisis the meaning 
of the author; but, in the following page, by comparing the 
rites of the God of Lampfacus with theayawa: of the Chriftians, 
he gives us reafon to fufpeét it ; thefe are his words:—** Their 
fuppreffion+ may be confidered the final fubverfion of that part 
of the ancient t religion here examined, in Europe. For fo long 
as thofe nocturnal meetings were preferved, it certainly exift- 
ed, though under other names, and in a more folemn drefs.” 

Here we find not only the ayawas compared to the rites of Pri- 
apus, but an aflertion that they were the fame. Chiriltian 
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* So it is printed; we crult not from ignorance bat error. 
+ The fuppreffion of the ayaa, and the remains of them at 
Ifernia. ' 
+ Of Priapus. The phyfical, moral, end philofophic relizion ! 
Ee reader, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. 1V. OCT. 1794. 
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realer, bluth not; exclaim not. Mark how a fimple tale 
fhiall put down this fophitry. The origin and progeelt ita 
ayata, Or Chriftian love-feafts is known. At their crigin, 
they were meetings altogether religious, and’ of perfec purity, 
As foon as it was found that they gave opportunities and temp. 
tations for improper licence, they were fupprefled: by 
Chriftians at an early period ; fo far was the incidental co. 
ruption from belonging to their inflitution: and if the latre. 
mains of them (as they are deemed by the author) in a 
fingle town (Ifernia), alfo were fuppreffed by Chrifii. 
ans, by Ttalion Chriftians, the fuperiority of Chriflian pu. 
rity as ‘till vindicated; for the rites of Priapus were never 
fuppreticd bya Heathen priefthood, or Heathen magittrates, 
till they were removed by the prevalence of a better religion ; 
and the idolatry of the Lingam has not been fuppretled by Bn. 
mins, but is attended by the Arch Bramin himfelf at Jagger- 
naut, who ts the Pope of that Indian Rome, and the patron of 
four thoufand proflitutes. 

Much more could we fay on this clandeftine work, 
printed without publication, and concealed without fupprethon; 
but weconlign it, with its impure decorations, to that myl- 
tery it courts, and which, we heartily wifh may never be rt- 
vealed. 

Another author, quoted by Lieut. Moor, deferves our no- 
tice, and that is the celebrated Abbé Raynall. The Abbe, 
with a levity in regardto the fex, chara@eriftic of his country, 
and a lnxuriance of fancy appropriate to his philofophy, com- 
mends the fet of Xinto, in Japan, becaufe it has not had the 
madnefs, which, of all others, is moft dangerous to morality, 
to fix a criminal llizma upon actions in themfelves innacent— 
By thefe innocent actions he means neither more nor lefs, than 
the felt-fame proflitution of women in the Temple as aa att 
of religion, a pious exercife forthe people in his opinion, 3% 
a falutary indulgence to the priefthood, in order to reftrais 
them trom dilturbing the peace of families. 

Let us, philotuphically {peaking, allow that proftitution mutt 
exilt in all countries, let us connive at it, nay let us tolerate 
if neceflary; but do not let us fay it is pure, holy, and 2 
act of religion. Do not let us fay there is no remedy again 
the lult of priefts, but a commerce with proftitutes—a com 
merce which corrupts while it fatiates ; a commerce whith 
has not preferved the priefthood of Japan from the fcandal, 
the people* from the contagion of Grecian turpitude: 
while in India the remedy is equally inefficacious; a Fakeet 
is a privileged man to enter any houfe ; he fixes his cap? 
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at the door, and the hufband has no right to interrupt the de- 
votions of his wife, whatever they may be, with this naked 
vagrant. Such are the abominations which the Abbe Raynal 
defcribes in language hardly decent to quote. ‘ Let us figure 
to ourfelves beings who, joining dy turns, in the effervel- 
cence of manhvod, love to love, the ideas of religion to thofe 
of the moft lively paflion nature has infpired in mortals, fee, 
feel, breathe God in all their communications, adore him to- 
gether, invoke him, and affociate him to their pleafures ; make 
him palpable and fenfible to themfelves, by that effufion of 
fouls and fenfes, where all is myftery, joy, and heavenly fer- 
vour.’ 

Such was the language of Philofophy in France ! Such were 
the Philofophers who prepared the people for the deftruétion 
of Chriflianity, and the renunciation of God's fupremacy! Let 
us fay with Fabricius, Such be the opinions of the enemies of 
our country. 





Art. V. The Rhine: or a Fourney from Utrecht to Frane- 
fort, chiefly by the vier of the Rhine, and the Paffage down 
the River from Mentz, to Bann. Defcribed in a Series of 
Letters, written from Holland to a Friend in England, in the 
Years 1791 and 1 792; in Two Vols. By sit Cogan, M. D. 
Embellifhed with twe nty -four Views in Tqua Tinta, and a Map 
of the Rhine from Meniz to Bonn*. 8vo. 11. 1s. Johnfon. 


1794- 
Rooks of Travels, as conftituting an agreeabie medium 


berwixt works of mere amufement, and thofe of abftract 
literature, have always been fecure of a favourable reception 
from the public. They afford to the {tudious a pleafing relax- 
ation from feverer purfuits. They entice the philofopher and 
moralift, from folitary and penfive reflection, to the obfervation 
of manners and cuftoms, diverfified with every changing cli- 
mate ; they amufe the mind without any degradation from its 
dignity, and, finally they exhibit a picture, in the contempla- 
tion of which, the moft faftidious may be ufefully, exerciled, 
and the moft accomplifhed improved. The Rhine is in parti- 
cular a kind of facred fubje&t. It has ever been a theme to 
employ the hiftorian’s defcription, the poct’s fong, and the 
painter’s fkill. We, confequently, undertook the “perufal of 
the prefent volumes with wetei, nor did we Jeave them with 
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* The title does not do the map jalticemit is in fact, from Mentz 
to Cologne. 
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fatiety or difguft. It is of little importance whether we frh 
fpeak of what feems to us defective in the performance, and 
afterwards proceed to inform our readers in what refpc& thefe 
volumes will fatisfy their curiofity, and contribute to their en. 
tertainment ; or take the contrary method. In the prefent in. 
ftance we thall do the firft, as we are defirous of taking ous 
leave of Dr. Cogan with the greateft complacency and good 
will. 

The title of this work is emphatically the Rhine, of which 
river, however, very little is faid, or even local defcription given, 
till towards the conclufion of the firft volume. In proportion 
to the importance of the place, the reader is detained too long, 
much too long, at Cleves, for which he does not receive fut. 
ficient compenfation in the ridiculous Popifh legends, which 
are introduced. ‘The fame, perhaps, may be faid of Cologne; 
and, indeed, the far greater part of the firftvolume is occu 
pied with the defeription of Cleves, Dufleldorf, and Co. 
logne. From the map, which is prefixed to this work, the 
purchafer will derive no advantage till he comes to the cone 
clufion of the firft volume. Of the fecond volume a large 
portion is confumed by a kind of diflertation on the claims of 
different places to the invention of Printing, in which no new 
matter of importance is introduced, and which, though by no 
means without its fhare of intereft, feems to have very little to 
do with the profetled objeét and title of the book. Abie 
mated defcriptuions of the Rhine, of its windings, the variety 
of its banks, the feenes which it prefents for a Poet’s and a 
Painter’s eye, areto be found, if not only, at leaft principally, 
from: p. 2$5 to the conclufion of the fecond volume. The 
errors of the prefs are very numerous ; and, confidering the 
little importance of the engravings, we think the work alto 
gether too dear. Having faid thus much, we are impelled by 
jultice to add, that Dr. Cogan’s Rhine contains much agreeable 
anecdote, and is written with great vivacity. If his obferva 
tions are not profound, they are certainly ingenious ; and he 
exhibits no mean or inconiiderable portion of knowledge an 
fagacity. We fufpectthat his political fentiments and prejudices 
are different from our own, but we fhould indeed be afhamed, 
if we permitted this circumftance, as it does not obtrude it- 
felf in the work, to make us at all cold and languid in beftow- 
ing on him the praife which, as an author, we think his due. 
The following extra& may ferve as a fpecimen of the ftyle 
of the work, and of Dr. Cogan’s merit as a writer. Speaking 
of the tall, and robuit females that prefent themfelves to view 
in every part ot Germany, the author thus expreiles himfe 
al pace I +7 Vol. I. 
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« The number of tall, athletic females that prefent themfelves to 
view inevery partof Germany I have vifited, appears to me to ex- 
ceed that of our own fex. The relative proportion is certainly greater 
than inany other country I have feen. ‘This may, in part, be afcrib- 
ed to the laborious employments, to which, from their infancy, they 
are accuftomed, and partly to their being the defcendants from a 
race which, according to the teftimonies of Julius Czfar, Pliny, and 
Tacitus, were the moft gigantic of any in Europe.—l remember 
that Profeffor Zimmerman, in his Geographifche Gefchichte des 
Menfchen *, attempts to prove, that this fuperiority of ftature and 
of ftrength, is to be afcribed to their vagrant manner of living, in- 
ceffant exercife, and habitual expofure to a falutary degree of cold; 
equally diftant from the enervating heat of more fouthern climates, 
and the feverity of the more northern, which ftints the growth both 
of the animal and vegetable creation. ‘To fimilar caufes he attributes 
the fize of the Patagonians, of the reality of whofe exittence he does 
not entertain a doubt, though their gigantic ftature may have been 
confiderably exaggerated, by the meature of the mind’s eye. The 
ftrength and fize of thefe ruftic females favour his hypothefis. 

« Could we fufpect, from the great difproportion obfervable in 
thefe degenerate days, as the admirers of mufcular force, and Pata- 
gonian ftature, muit term them, that the accounts of ancient authors 
are exaggerated, an attention to the following obvious circumitance, 
will have a tendency to reftore their credit. In times of fimple and 
ruftic manners, before artificial meafure was invented, the ftandards 
of fize muft neceflarily have been taken from various parts of the hu 
man body ; and it is natural to fuppofe, that thefe would have been 
taken from general proportions, and not from extraordinary excep- 
tions. We are warranted to fuppofe alfo, that artificial ftandards 
were afterwards formed moft correfpondent with the common fize.— 
May we not, therefore, fafely conclude, from the names of various 
meafures now in ufe, that fuch meafures were originally corref- 
pondent to fizes much larger than our ewn. 

“ For example, an inch is expreffed, in moft European languages, 
by a word fignifying the thuméd, and, confequently, informs us of 
the common breadth of an ancient thumb. As de pede Herculem, 
thus we may fay, de pollice Germanicum. A palm expreffes the ftan- 
dard meafure of fx inches. Hence we may fuppofe, that a palm 
of the ancient Germans was, generally fpeaking, about an inch and 
balf broader than moft of the modern. The fmaller ¢//, which 
feems to be a contraction of the German word ellenbogen i. ¢. an el- 
bow, is equal toa cubit, and defcribes an extent from the joint of 
the elbow, to the extremity of the middle finger, equal to 27 inches, 
and, confequently exceeding by feveral inches the prefent fize of arms 
and hands. We fhall not find one foot in twenty among our modern 
feet, that will meafure twelve inches in length. Three of thefe 
make a yard; but a yard is equivalent to about four of our dimi- 
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nifhed feet. So that we have loft about save inches in the article of 
foot, by our degeneracy. 

“« A pace is the meaiureof five feet! If we may fuppofe, with. 
out ftepping over the bounds of probability, this diflance was but 
a flep. for our anceitors, we muit allow that they greaily out. 
ftept us: for there are not many perfons that can ftep with eafe be. 
yond rhree fect, 

‘*« Pernaps this difproportion may appear incredible ; but we are 
to remember, that the lengthof a ttep is in general correfpondent 
with the fize of the perfon; and alfo, that in the days to which we 
refer, the action of the femoral mufcles was not impeded 
by thofe vile ligatures called. garters; that the feet were not 
crampt with fhoes ; and that the toes were fpread like the claws of 
fome quadrupede, or, to be more elegant, like the fan of a lady at 
herdevotions. We may alio fuppofe that the Germans walked like 
the Indians, witha /privg, and net as we, indolent and contraéted 
moderns, who move our Iegs like the two limbs of a compais, the 
left not venturing to leave one ipot until the right has taken firm 
pofletho: of another. Atevery pace they fell upon the heel, prefs. 
ed forwards upon the extreme condyles of the phalanx pedis, and 
iprung away by the aid of itrong and elaftic toes. If, therefore, 
we teke into confideraton the almoft gigantic fize, the habitual 
ftrength of hip, thigh, leg, and foot, their uninjured contruction, 
unfettered ufes, and the peculiarity of gait, the diftance of five feet 
will not appear beyond their ufualexertions. 

«* Race-horles have been known to clear ten or twelve yards at & 
bound. It wouid fcarcely be moreextravagant for a Welih poney, 
ora gentieman-hke nag, to doubtthe truth of this faét, by meafur- 
ing the dittance by their own paces, than for us to fulpeét our ane 
ceftors incapable of the exploit, becaufe it exceeds our utmolt ate 
tempts.” 


It we donot entirely accede to the author’s reafoning in 
the above, nor admit, without referve, the inferences he would 
deduce, it is impoflible not to be pleafed with his ingenuity. 

Francfort, in the title, is written differently from what we find 
it in the body of the work, One of the defiderata in mo- 
dern literature is the want of precifion in the orthography of 
proper names. In Oriental words, this circumflance, however 
it may be regretted, is the lefs wonderiul, as our knowledge 
of the lancuages of the Fait, though progreflively advancing, 8 
yet very imperfect. There is much lefs excule for this inde- 
cifion in European names, concerning which but little addition 
remains to be had to the ftock of knowledge which we already 
pollefs. 

Krancfort, or Franéfort, is, it feems, one of the two great 
marts for learning, not that of Germany alone, but of all Ete 
sope. It divides this honourable diftinétion with Leipfic. ri 
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this fubject our readers will enjoy no lefs than we did, the fol- 
lowing digreffion in this journey along the Rhine. 


« You will, doubtlefs, fmile when you are told thac thefe two 
fairs are the grand marts for the fale of literature. I mutt alfo ac- 
quaint you, that a large number of manufacturers are kept in pay, 
in order to multiply thoughts for the fairs. By thefe indefatigable 
labourers feveral thoufands of volumes, of all forts and fizes, are an- 
nually made up for fale. The pay is generally by meafure, rather 
than by weight, as lawyers are paid with you, fimply by lines and 
letters, whatever thefe may exprefs. However, the prices depend 
in many inftances upon the nature of the work, or the degree of re- 
putation the manufacturer may have acquired, Tranflations are of 
the lower order, and will not, as I am informed, fetch more than 
two rix dollars, or two and a half per fheet. The next are 
{mall abridgements of large works.—Then follows the oppofite em- 
ployment, making a ae compilation from a number of fmaller pub- 
lications. Sermons ufed formerly to furnifh a fmall retail trade ; but 
thefe, with treatifes on theology, according to the orthodox fyftem, 
are much upon the decline. Herefy has rifen nearly at par. Phi- 
lofophical differtations are alfo upon the decline, but they ftill bear 
a decent market price. General hiftories are quite adrug. Plays 
and romances increafe in numbers and value ; and of late the authors 
of political difquifitions have confiderably raifed their price. 

** You are not to imagine that a poor author will venture to trade 
upon his own foundation. He cannot wait fo many months fois 
money ; nor dares he to expofe himfelf to the rife and fall of the 
market. Mott of them are engag¢éd and paid by their principals, 
who take the whole rifk upon themfelves. An editor of note gene- 
rally fends a waggon load of fcience twice a year either to Frankfort 
or Leipfic, folded as the fheets came from the prefs. ‘Thete are pur- 
chafed by lefler bookfellers, and diftributed over the country by a 
third clafs of retail venders. 

‘* The annual publications at the two fairs amount to upwards of 
five thoufand volumes ; andthe number of authors is computed to 
be about the fame. ‘This isnot improbable, for if your writers of 
abridgments can turn off three volumes per annum, a grave com- 
piler will, on the contrary, iabour three years at a fingle volume. 
A profefled writer of romances may work up about two in ome year 3 
bur then your philofophic and metaphyfical writers will not be able 
to digeft their fyftems in lefs than three or four years. Thus, by 
nicely adjufting and balancing accounts, we may allow that, ceteris 
paribus, every man may fupply the community with his volume per 
annum. 

“* Asa proof of the zeal and affiduity with which the Germans 
apply to the fubje& of literature, I thal} tranfmit to you the follow- 
ing particulars relative to the conduéting of the periodical work, 
entitled Allg: meine Literatur-Zeitung, Or tes of General Litera- 
ture, pubithed at Jena, In the year 1790, the number of writers 
eniployed in that work, including thofe who died within the year, 
&mounted to not Jefs than three hundred and nine, Of thefe, one 
, hundred 
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hundred and feventeen were profeffors in the Germanic and foreign 
Univerfities; ninety-fix in higher or inferior offices in Church ang 
State ; thirteen clergymen; feven librarians of Princes, Counts, 
écc. ; fixteen phyficians ; four doctors of mufic; feven who have 
no a 8 charaéter. The books reviewed in that work amount. 
ed to one thoufand eight hundred and five.—Of thefe, one thoufand 
three hundred and ninety-feven were written by Germans ; four 
hundred and eight were foreign produdtions ; one hundred and feven. 
ty-three were publifhed by fellow labourers. The correfponding 
member, of this literary fraternity in different parts of Europe are 
one hundred and thirteen in number, 

‘* ‘Toe Review publithed at Jena is the principal, but not the only 
one. There are teveral others by no means deficient in merit. Itg 
chief rival is the Gortinifche anzeigen von gelebrten jachen, i.e. Got. 
tingen’s Vidines of learned Publications. ‘Thefe are publifhed in 
numbers, three or four umes in the week, fo as to forfn about two 
hundred and ten numbers ina year. ‘This literary journal is upon 
afmaller {cale than the other. Not more than fix hundred, or fix 
hundres aud nity books are reviewed in it annually, but it is well 
conducted.” =P. 203. 

The work concludes very abruptly, fo abruptly, indeed, 
that we are induced to fuppofe, either, that our agreeable tra- 
veller intended to fay more, but was prevented by accident, or 
that he propofes, at fome future opportunity, to refume his 
pen. We cannot help wifhing, both on our own and our 
readers account, that he may do this without much delay. 





Art. VI. Letters to Edward Gibbon, Ef. Author of the Hif- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By George 
Travis, A. M. Archdeacon of Chefter. The Third Edition, 
corrected, and confiderably enlarged. 8vyo. 48t pp. Appen. 
go pp. 9s. Rivingtons, &c. 1794. 


HE celebrity and importancy of the controverfy to which 
thefe Letters relate, and the progrefs of that controverfy 
fince the publication of the former editions, which has occa- 
fioned many confiderable additions to be incorgorated into the 
prefent, forbid us to pafs flightly over it as a mere republica- 
tion. We fhall take a fummary view of the merits of the 
queftion, and obferve what new lights of importance are 
thrown upon it in this edition. 

The verfe of St. John, Ep. I. chap, v. ver. 7. «* For there 
are Three that bear record in heaven; the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Gheft , and thefe Three are One,’’—has been for 
the chief part of this century, as is well known, a fubject of 
carne 
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earneft contention among various learned men. The quel- 
tion to be decided was, whether this verfe be a genuine’ 
part of the Epiftle, or an interpolation. As the verfe con- 
tains a connected mention of the perfons of the Trinity, and 
certainly holds a diftinguifhed place among thofe which»may 
be adduced in fupport of that do@trine, the difputants have chiefly 
taken their fides according to the zeal they felt for or againit 
that article of faith. At the fame time it is acknowledged on ° 
both fides, that it is not a decifive point. “The Arians have re 
courfe to interpretations which prevent the neceflity of a fur- 
render, even if the verfe be fully eftablifhed ; and the Ortho- 
dox are very far from confidering their opinion as endangered 
by the removal of this fingle proof: having many others to ' 
which they are able to appeal, though this thould be given up. 
Some, indeed, who were well affe@ted to the doétrine, 
thinking, though perhaps too haltily, that the arguments 
again{t the verfe prelled too {trongly to be refilled, have can 
didly confented to relinguifh it*: the German critics, in par- 
ticular, feem almoft with one confent to have abandoned its 
defence. Mr. Gibbon, a man who had no refpeét for the 
opinions of either party, having arranged himfelt with thofe 
who deny the verfe, gave oceafion to Mr. ‘Travis to renew the 
controverfy, and to plead very {trongly for the authenticity of 
the pailage : and, though this endeavour drew upon him no 
little fhare of obloquy, he now returns to the charge with re- 
newed vigour, f{trengthening his former proofs, correcting or 
retraCling thofe that were defective, and adding fome entirely 
new ; from all which taken together, he ftill thinks himfelf 
authorized to conclude, ‘* that the verfe in queltion feems, 
beyond all degree of ferious doubt, to have ftood ia this Epiltle, 
when it originally proceeded from the pen of St. John.” 
P.455. That it fthould be determined whether this conclue 
fion be juft or not, is certainly of importance : becaufe the 
difputed text, though it may not be of force to call back thofe 
Who have already deferted the doétrine it illuflrates, may a& 
as a powerful inftrument with many in preventing their fecef- 
fion from that faith. Our endeavour will be to fhow, with 
fairnefs and perfpicuity, on what ground this new labour of 
Mr. ‘Travis has left the merits of the queftion. 
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Among thefe, with refpett to one evidence at leaft, was La 
Croze, He fays, ** Certe quod ad me attinet, pertinax fom fides 
icene et Orthodoxa, at Uli tuend# abfit ut traudes unquam adhi- 
beam,”? So we fay alfo, But, perhaps, he gave up the Berlin MS, 
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Travis’s Letters to Gibbon. 


3d Ed. 


In deciding upon the authenticity of any paffage inthe New 
Teftament, tt is evident that the principal external fources of 


determinaifen muit be, 1. 


the ancient manufe ripts now exi(t- 


ing ; or, 2. known to have exifted ; 3. the ancient verfions ; 
and, 4. the citations of early writers. 


Il. Exifiing Manuferipts. 


MS. of Cambridge, or the Vatican. 


With refpect to the verfe under 
contempla ition, it mult be allowed, that a great majority of 
the Greck manufcripts now extant have it not. 
the three principal manulcripts, the Alexandrine, the Beza 


It is not in 


It is indeed alledyved to 


& 


exift only in two, the Codex Montfortianus of Dublin, and 
the Codex Ravianus of Berlin; and tothe teitimony even of 
thefe, very {trong objections have been made ; which we thall 


prefently 


confider. 


The quetlion ftands thus in regard to the 


manuf{c ripts which have yet been collated ; the whole number of 


which amounts, 


according to the Bi = bai of Mr. Marfh*, 


to about 469; of w hich, ; perhaps, iefs than a third may con- 


tain the Epiftle of St. John. 


nulcripts hitherto uncollated, 


Concerning the numerous ma- 


nothing can be pronounced, 


Thefe, however, are much more in number than thofe that 


have been examined : 


the Florence Library alone has at leafta 


thoufand Greek manufcripts +, belides which there are many 
copious treafures of the fame kind in other places, hitherto uns 
What decifion the examination of thefe numerous 
authorities may hereafter produce, cannot but be uncertain. 
At prefent it muft be conteffed that little can be proved from 
the direct evidence of exifting manufcripts in favour of the 


explored. 


di {pute d 


verie: 


pion of their defenders, of no very great antiquity. 


The Dubho MS. 
earlier date than the 
not claim for it a greater anuquity ‘than the 14th. ( 


15th century 3 


the two that have it being, even in the opi- 


is thought by Mr. Porfon to be not of 
and Mr. Travis does 


‘P, 281.) 


Between thele two opimons itis hardly worth while weigh 


the probabilities. 


From the circumftance of is having the 


Tota and Uplhilon written with double points over them, it is 
certainly rendered probable that it was a tranfcript and imi- 


tation of fome much older manufeript. 


It has been alledged 


by Dr. Benfon and others, again{t the teftimony of this manu- 
fcript, thar the verfe is an interpolati ion, written in a different 


hand from the re(t. 


But this allertton is fully repel! led by two 


eye-witnefles, Dr. Wilfon, of the univerlity of Dublin, and 


_- 
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* Tranflation of Michaelis, vol. III. p. 827, 


+ March, ib, p. 647. 
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Mr. Travis himfelf: the former of whom thinks that the 
whole manufcript is the work of one hand, and indifputably 
that the contefted verfe is written by the fame perfon who 
wrote the re(t of the page and the reft of the Epittle. Mr. 
Travis teltifies pofitively, ** that the whole of the manufcript 
js evidently written by the fame perfon.” P. 280. In order 
to leflen as much as poflible the quantity of evidence in favour 
of this verfe, it has been contended that itis the Codex Bri- 
tannicus of Erafmus, a manutcript obtained by that critic in 
England, and cited by him as containing the difputed verfe. 
Mr. Travis contends that it is not the fame, becaufe of fome 
differences in the reading of this very verfe; and becaufe, in 
another place, this manufcript reads sal», where Erafmus ex- 
prefsly fays that his Codex Britannicus reads nyaxplousy. What- 
ever be the authority of this manufcript, candour feems to 
require that it fhould be allowed to ftand in favour of the 
verfe. 

The Berlin Manufcript, called alfo Ravianus, becaufe Pro- 
fefflur Rave was the firft known pollefior of it, 1s the fecond 
that teltifies in favour of the contelted verfe: but has been 
violently affailed as being merely a tran{cript of the Complu- 
tenfian edition, which it ftrongly refembles in the form of its 
characters. La Croze, the Royal Librarian at Berlin, in17¢0 
pronounced this judgment upon it, but with evident preci- 
pitance, even from his own account; for he fays, ‘* after hav- 
ing examined it a moment, | maintained that it was modern, and 
copied from the edition of Cardinal Ximenes.” This hafty 
judgment the Librarian feems afterwards to have thought him- 
felf bound, for the credit of his own fagacity, to fupport ; and 

accordingly he conitantly contended that this was the truth. 
The manner in which he refers to his own firft fight judg- 
ment, denotes clearly that he was vain of it, and defirous to 
maintain it. Pappelbaum, a German author, has fince taken 
up the fame opinion, and was thought by Michaelis to have 
proyed beyond. a doubt that the manufcript is a tranfcript 
from the Complutenfian edition. ‘The ftrongeft circumftance 
urged by its oppofers is, that it copics, in more than twenty 
initances, even the typographical errors of that edition: but 
in anfwer to this, it is alledged, that the fuppofed typogra- 
phical errors may have been fervile copies of fome erroneous 
imanufcripts ; and that, in feveral inftances, where there are 
evident typographical errors in the edition, they are found 
not to be contained in the manofcript*. After all, it mutt 
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* Note, p. 72. Appendix to Mr. Travis’s Book. 
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be allowed that no great weight can be given to the teftimony 
of this manufcript, for which even Mr. Travis does not infitt 
upon any high antiquity: thinking that it is probably a tran- 
fcript from fomeolder manufcript, principally ufed in the Com- 
plutenfian edition, and poflibly written by one of the {cribes em- 

loyed in the mechanical drudgery of that great work. P. 305. 

fr. Travis has given copper plate fpecimens of this manu- 
fcript, and that of Dublin, at p. 304 and 282 of this edi- 
tion, 

Il. Manufcripts knawn to have exified. 1. Valla’s MSS. 
Laurentius Valla, who died in 1458, left fome annotations on 
the Latin Teftament, which were found and publifhed by 
Erafmus. Valla’s object was to correé&t the Latin text from 
the authority of manufcripts, Greek and Latin. Whatever 
was the number ef Greck manufcripts poflefled by Vaila, (which 


‘on John vii. 29. he {tates as feven) it has been argued from 


his filence concerning this feventh verfe, that they all con- 
tained it. On the eighth verfe he has an annotation ; and 
though it has been faid that the critics of that time only con- 
fulted their manufcripts when they felt doubt or curiofity, it 
is not eafy to conceive that Valla fhould want a defire to ex- 
amine this verfe, when he thought the eighth deferving of a 
reference to his manufcripts. Mr. Travis contends that 
Valla had feven MSS. and that they all contained the verfe. 
—2. Robert Stephens’s MSS. Thefe manufcripts may almott 
be faid to form the prefent hinge of the difpute ; and here we 
find Mr. Travis in greater ftrength than in any other part of 
his book, anfwering irrefragably fome of the moft powerful 
objections to their teftimony, and clearing up many difficul- 
ties refpeQling them. It is well known to all, who have at 
all confidered this ¢ontroverfy, that if the direct teftimony 
of Robert Stephens’s edition of 1550 be taken, it proves that 
his MSs. in general had the contefted verfe; but that in 
feven of them, the words & tw epay alone were wanting. 
Burt it has been contended, that the marks which convey this 
imtelligence were erroneoutly placed in that edition, and that 
Stephens meant to fay, and fhould have faid, that the whole 
verfe Was wanting in thefe manufcripts. Father Je Long, 
Pricit of the Oratory at Paris, publithed in 1720 a Letter, 
which feemed to decide the queftion: undertaking to prove, 
that the manufcripts employed bv Stephens were ftill in the 
Royal Library at Paris—that he had identified them, and, ow 
examination, found the whole verfe to be wanting in them ; 
confequently, Stephers’s femicircle, or mark ‘by which the 
deficiency was denoted, ought to have embraced the whole 

verfe, 
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verfe, inftead of three words. This is fo like demonftration, 
and, indeed, fo complete a demonftration, if true, that it can- 
not be wondered that it fhould influence the minds of Mi- 
chaelis and feveral other critics. But what if Mr. Travis 
fhall demonftrate, which to us he appears to have done, that 
the whole reprefentation of Le Long is erroneous*; and 
that not one of the manufcripts pointed out by him were 
ever ufed by Stephens? This demonftration extends from 
page 220 to 243 of the prefent edition, and confifts of a large 
collection of readings, in which the MSS. of Le Long were 
found by Mr, Travis himfelf, on actual infpeétion, to differ 
not only from each particular MS. faid to be the fame, but 
from all thofe of Stephens. One fpecimen will fuffice to 
fhow the clear manner in which Mr. Travis has carried on 
this demonftration. 


1. The MS in the Royal Library at Paris, No. 84, is not the MS 
y of R. Stephens. For 

That MS reads ois weyains in Matt. v. 27°; which words were 
not read in the MS y of R. Stephens, 

That MS reads és av awodven in Matt. v. 32; but the MS y of 
R. Stephens read was 6 aodvey in this verfe. 

That MS reads xas yae TX xvvaeim only in Matt. xv. 273 whereas 
R. Stephens’s y (as he has /pecial/y informed us) read xas yag xa ra 
xwaeix in this paflage. 

That MS reads agoceyew ame rns Cyuns in Matt. xvi. 11; but R. 
Stephens’s vy read meoceyeive meocexele oe ato rns Cans in this paf- 
fage. 

That MS reads ary! D yae MATa KaIPCY in John Ve 43 but R. 
Stephens’s + read the paflage thus—ayy:AG- yag Kugie xara naigoy. 





* Mr. Marth has fatisfactorily fhown, that the method nfed by 
Le Long to afcertain thefe manufcripts, though it feemed fo complete 
to Michaelis, was very inconclufive. Note 289, vol. III. p. 780, 
of Marfh’s Michaelis. «* Critics,” he fays, ‘* are often haity in 
arguing to the identity of a manufcript from the coincidence of a few 
readings ; and many fuppofed difcoveries of this kind, after having 
been {o warmly defended, that thofe who have ventured to doube 
have been treated with contempt and ridicule, will be proved, per- 
haps, by fubfequent critics, to be totally falfe.” He inftances in 
Werftein’s pretended difcovery of Stephens’s MS. 43. to which we 
may add his own difcovery of the Codex sy at Cambridge, which 
Mr. Travis has overturned. Mr. Marth’s affertion that thefe manu- 
{cripts of Stephens are certainly /omewhere in the Royal Library at 
Pans, feems fairly to be repelled by the Archdeacon’s explanat:on of 
the fuppofed return of thofe manufcripts, to which there is not, as far 
a3 we can perceive, any reafonable ground of objection. - 
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That MS reads 6 luces, " TE §aracca in John Vi. i Ee but R, Ste. 
phens’s Y read o Inoss sis TO WAotov? wm TE Varacce in this paffage, 
That MS reads w2s cvv o axewy in John vi. 45; whereas R, Ste. 
phens affirms that his MS y did not read axswd in that verfe. 
That MS reads syw Aaaw wus in John vi. 633 but R, Stephens’s 
¥ read ety AtAaAnKe vfAlve 
That MS reads as ray yn. ws 32 in John viii. 6; but R, Ste. 
phens’s 7 read sis thy YUY (AN WEITHUBIAEIIS. as oe in this pala 2c, 
That MS reads evs tax ecxarayv in John viii. 9 ; of which R, Ste. 
phens has informed us that his y did not contain a fingle word. 
Thus it appears evident that the MS 84 is not the MS ¥ of R. Ste. 
hens. Let it be now further fhewn that it is xo¢ ANY of his MSS, 
Kor 
That MS, 84, reads rw exarovrxey» in Matt. vill. 13; but R. 
Stephens affirms that art his MSS read sxarevr2ey in that paflage, 
‘hat MS reads xas em: tw ovomats in Matt. xi, 215 Tov yovane 
avuTe aacuxt@ Aoys Wogvsias, Woks avTny porxevonvas® MAS O UTTOAt 
parvny in Matt. xix. 9; Evesongvay is Ta GWAcia IN John vi. 24; eCnres 
evy auToy wiacas xas eknrQey ex Ths yweas avTar nas overs in John 
Vil. 30. 
And all thefe readings are in contradiction to the text, as well as to att 
the MSS of R. Stephens. P. 220. 


After going through the whole number of MSS fpecified by 
Le Long in this manner, Mr. Travis fubjoins to his account 
the following note, which fhows how very complete he made 
his inveftigation. 

‘© The difcordances herein before ftated are about one Aundred and 
thirty only in number, out of more than wincteex hundred which TP noted 
from thefe eight MSS in 1791. And yet I did not collate the whole 
of any of theie MSS ; being anxious only to collect juft fo mutt evi- 
dence of their identity, or non-identity, as might be completely 
fatisfattory and convincing. My attention was fpecially turned to the 
Ms No. 106, becaufe it is declared to be R. Stephens’s 3, not only by 
Wetftein and Grieibach, but in the printed Index of the Library ; not 
defifting from the examination of that MS until more than 700 vamite 
tions had been colle¢ted from it, of which nearly 200 are of a very 
decifive kind.” P. 242. 

The fame is proved in another part of the book, concerning 
a MS at Cambridge, which Mr. Marth conceived he had 
found to be the MS iy of Stephens. Sce p. gro. 

It appears, then, that the MSS borrowed by R. Stephens 
from the Royal Library at Paris are not there at prefent ; and 
as this may feem extraordinary, the following account is given 
of their fuppofed fate, and that of the reft of the manufcripss 
then poflefied by Stephens. It feems, from an expreflion © 
Stephens, that they were a// depofited for a time in the Royal 
Librarv, to be confulted by the Doétors of the Sorbonne. 
ce That 
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«* That they were fo depofited there for a temporary purpofe— 
that on fuch temporary purpofe being fulfilled (in A. D. 1550) the 
whole fifteen were re-dalivcsel to R. Stephens, under an engagement 
to return the eight Royal MSS «when demanded—that no fuch demand 
being made, R. Stephens carried the whole fifteen with him to Ge- 
neva in A. D. 1552: but being ftill mindful of his engagement, and 
expecting it day by day to be enforced upon him, he {poke of thofe 
MSS ia A. D. 1556, not only as belonging to, but as being then 
actual component parts of [extant in} the Royal Library; and that, 
in fine, the important political affairs in which France was then en- 
gaged, leaving her rulers but little leifure, and perhaps lefs inclina- 
tion, to think of matters comparatively fo infignificant, no requifition 
was ever made to R. Stephens of thefe eight MSS, whic} theretore 
remained in his poffeffion until his death in A. D. 1559, and after- 
wards in the cuftody of his fon Henry, or, as it fhould rather feem, 


of his friend Theodore Beza.” P. 249. 


« Tf it fhall be enquired, laflly, what is become of thefe fifteen, 
Greek MSS thus left in the hands of Beza fingly, or of Beza jointly 
with Henry Stephens, the following anecdotes will perhaps furnith a 
competent anfwer to the enquiry. By the former of them we learn 
that Beza fold his library in his old age to G. S. de Zaftriflel, a Moe 
ravian nobleman then refident at Geneva—that it was feized on its 
paflage into Moravia by fome of thofe marauding parties which in- 
fefted Germany in the war then fubfifting—that this fale and feizure 
included the MSS of Beza, as well as his printed books; for thefe 
plunderers afterwards fold, or perhaps threw afide with neglect, a part 
at leaft of their pillage, whereby the Fratres Puteani had an opportu- 
nity of recovering Beza’s Claromontane MS, which they prefented to 
the Royal Library at Paris, where it now remains. And by the lat- 
ter, that H, feos ary becoming unfortunately deranged in his intel- 
lects towards the clofe of his davs, deftroyed many of his MSS.— 
Thefe anecdotes fupply a probable account (and more will not be ex- 
pected) of the manner in which the MS of R= Stephens were loft, 
whether they are fuppofed to have devolved, after his deceafe, to Henry 
his fon, or to his friend Theodore Beza.”  P. 259. 


Thus it remains {till probable that the marks of Stephens’s 
teltament were rightly placed, and that his manufcripts did 
contain the contelted verfe. “To thefe manufcripts may be 
added the Codex Britannicus of Erafmus, now loft; andahofe 
of Alcala ufed in forming the Complutenfian edition, among 
which was probably the Codex Rhodientis cited by Stunica. 
It will feem furpriling to thofe who know with what care 
manufcripts of the facred writings are now treafured up, that 
fo many, extant within a moderate fpace of time, fhould now 
be mifling. Of this matter Mr. Travis gives a very good 
conjeCtural account in the followiag paflage ;-— 
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«« Let it be further obferved, on this head, that fome tolerably fa. 
tistactory account may yet be given (although none can reafonably he 
pass why fome of thefe ancient Greek MSS, now in debate 
would probably (I had almoft faid mecefJarily) be loft to the prefent 
times. The MSS of Laurentius Valla; thole which were fent into 
Spain from the Vatican Library, and from the Ifle @f Rhodes, for 
the ufe of the Complutenfian editors ; the Codex Britannicus, ang 
thofe which were in the poffeffion of R. Stephens and Theodore Beza; 
exifted at atime when the Art of Printing, then recently invented 
was beginning to extend itfelf to the Greek Teftament. Efteemed ay 
thefe written copies, or MSS, mult be before the invention of Pring. 
ing, the books multiplied by that invaluable art, were fo much 
more compendioufly corrected (a fingle revifion ferving for a thou. 
fand copies) were fo much lefs expenfive, fo much more eafy to be 
obtained, and fo much more convenient for ufe, that the value, g 
that time, of MSS muft be fo exceedingly depreciated at once, ag 
almoft to fink into nothing. All thefe early editors, when their MSS 
had ferved the purpofe of fettling the text of their refpeCtive editions, 
would confider them as defunét in fome degree, and neglect them 
acccotdingly. This muft be the cafe, in general, for a long feafon 
after the printed copies began to f{pread themfelves over the Chriftian 
world. It was not until more modern times, when a tatte for critical en. 
quiries of this kind arofe, that thefe MSS (or rather the remnants of them) 
have been fo much fought for, and fo highly valued. In this interval 
of negleét, the MSS of L. Valla, and of the Complutenfian editors ; 
the ISS which Frafmus ufed as to the Apocalypfe, and his Codex 
Britannicus ; and the MSS of R. Stephens—have perifhed. Had it 
not been for a fortunate adventure of Erafmus, the MS commentary 
of L. Valla had, in all probability, been utterly loft. Had it not 
beca for Maffeius, it can hardly be imagined that the Complexiones 
of Caffiodorius would ever have feen a light. But we need not 
travel into Italy for inflances to illuftrate this argument. Our own 
country exhibits an example fuficiently conclufive. There was nota 
cathedral, a parifh-church, a monaftery, nunnery, or chantry (not to 
bring private families into the account) within this kingdom, which 
may not be fuppeted to have poilefled, at the 2ra of the invention of 

Printing, one MS copy of the Scriptures, in the Latin language at 
leaft. And yet, where are thofe MSS now?—Out of the man 

THOUSANDS which then exifted, it may be doubted whether there 1s 
a fingle Awndred which can now be produced. Let us hear, then, no 
more of the improbability of loft M55, or of queftions framed on the 
idea of fuch an iinprobability.” P. 437. 


Profeifor Michaelis, who, from the moft careful con fidera- 
tion, gives feveral {trong reafons why he concludes that the 
Coinplutenfian edition was faiuhfully taken from MSS, and 
that thofe Complutenfian readings, which are in no manus 
fcript known to us at prefent, were a€lually taken from manu- 
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feripts ufed by the editors *, gives the following account of 
the {trange deftruétion of thofe of Alcala. ‘* In this fitua- 
tion it was natural for every friend to criticifm, to with that 
the manufcripts ufed in this edition, which might be fuppofed 
to have been preferved at Alcala, thould be collated anew ; 
and in the third edition of this introdu@tion I exprefled the 
fame with in {peaking of the Codex Rhodienfis. But the in- 
conceivable ignorance and ftupidity ot a librarian at Alcala; 
about the year 1749, has rendered it impoffible that thefe 
withes fhould ever be gratified. Profeflor Moldenhawer, who 
was in Spain int 784 went to Alcala, for the very purpofe 
of difcovering thofe manufcripts : and being able to find none, 
fufpected that they were defignedly kept fecret from him, 
though contrary to the generous treatment which he had at 
other times experienced in that country. At laft he difcovered 
that a very illiterate librarian, about thirty years before, who 
wanted room for fome new book, fold the ancient vellum 
manufcriptsto one Toryo, who dealt in fire-works as materials 
for making rockets.” It is added in a note, that they were 

ut down in the librarian’s account como membranas inutiles, 
as ufelefs parchments: that Martinez, a man of learning, 
and particularly fkilled in the Greek language, heard of it foon 
after they were fold, and haftened to fave thefe treafures from 
deftru@ion—but it was too late ; for they were already de- 
{troyed, except a few fcattered leaves, which are now preferved 
in the library: alfo, that the number of manufcripts was very 
confiderable, becaufe it appears that the money was paid at 
two different payments. 

It is not poflible for us to go into the detail of collateral ar- 
guments, by which Mr. Travis fupports his defence of Ste- 
phens’s margin, his; proofs that the manufcripts noted in it 
were not collated by Henry Stephens alone (p. 252—257), a 
circumftance on which the depreciators of its authority have 
laid great {trefs, and other matters of inferior importance. 
Suffice it to fay, that from weighing the arguments alledged, 
it feems to us not improbable, that the MSS of Stephens, and 
et of the Complutenfian editors, did contain the contefted 
verie, 


—_— oe (Omer — 


* Marth’s Tranflation, vol. I, p. 440. He adds, ‘* So long, 
therefore, as we are without the manufcripts from which this edition 
was taken, it muft itfelf be confidered as a valuable manufcript, or 
as a Codex Criticus, that contains many fcarce readings.” is 19 
much in favour of Mr, Travis’s argument, that the contefled verfe 
wxs not furmed by thofe editors from the Vulgate. 
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LIT. Ancient I ‘erfions. After having faid fo much on the fuh. 
ye of the manufcripts, we mult comprefs what remains within 
afmiallertompafs, The moft ancient of all verfions was that cal. 
Jed the old Italic, or Jtala Vetus, made’ in the firft century, 
and received as the eftablifhed Bible of the Latin Church, tif] 
compelled to give way to the tranflatton of Jerome. The 
queftion is, whether this verfion contained the paffage i in dif. 
pute or not. Tt has been confidently faid that it did not (for 
the verfion itfelf is no longer extant); but Mr. Travis argnes 
that it did, becaufe’ thofe Latin fathers who quoted the verfe 
before the end of the foventh century, at which time Jerome’s 
verfion had generally fuperfeded the other, muft probably have 
quoted it from the ftalic. That Jerome's verfion, common 
called the Vulgate, did contain it (and probably, therefore, 
the Greck originals which Jerome confulted) is confe'Ted even 
by the opponents of the verfe, who allow that the generality 
of the Latin manufcripts do exhibit it. The tcftimony of 
Jerome is alfo further urged in his Prologue to the Catholic 
Epitties. This Preface fuggefts, that the Greek copies known 
to the writer had this verfe. It has been ftrongly denied that 
this Prologue was written by Jerome ; this point, therefore, 
Mr. Travis ftrenuoufly argues p. 128—137, and 172—180, 
Wedo not perceive, however, that he has given any anfwer to 
the allegation of Mr Porfon (p. 297.) that the ftyle of the 
Prologue fufficiently determines it not to be the work of Je- 
some. Of the other ancient verfions, Mr. Travis claims only 
the Armenian, for which he contends in p. 65. 324—332 and 

380. ‘Lhe Syriac he confiders in many refpeéts incorredt, and 
the Arabic and 4thiopic as made from that. P, 322. 

LV. Citations of early Writers. In the part of Mr. Trae 
vis’s argument wiich refers to this topic, we find alfo con- 
fiderable augmentations. In the argument refpeécting Ter- 
tuilian, after fhowing the probability that the difputed verfe 
of St. John, and not any other, was referred to by that author, 
when he ufed the words “ tres unum funt,” he proceeds in 
the following manner to make it clear that Tertullian aQually 
appealed to the autographs of the Apoftles, the Epiftles writ- 
ten by their own hands, under the terms “ ipf authenticz 
literas ecorum.”~ After pleading for the general ufe of the 
Greek copies to afcertain doubttul pailages, by way of going 


{till further, he ** breaks forth,” fays our author, “ into this 
fubiime apottrophe.” 


“« But go ye, who are defirous to carry your enquiries to a MORE 
laudable extent [curm/itatem MELITUS exercere) in the bufinefs of yout 
Llvation, purfue your courfe to the churches of the Apoftles, in which 
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the chairs (¢athedre) of thofe Apoftles ftill Bice: in their ftations, 
in which their very original E puftles are recited (ipfe anthentice litera 
corum recitantur ) reprefenting to the mind the found of the voice and 
the form of the countenance of each of them, And ye may perhaps 
carry your enquiries to this More /exdabl/e extent without much 
trouble, [for | Is Achaia next to you—ye may go to Corinth. If ye 
be not far diftant from Macedonia, ye may proceed to Philippi, ye may 
pafs to Theffalonica. Mk it be convenient for you to take your courle 
into Afia, there you will find Erhfus. And if your fituation be not re« 
mote from Italy, ye may go to /ta/ly: where indeed we [all] may 
readily confult [one portion of original] authority.” 

It feems evident, from the difpofition and tendency of the whole 
argument, that Tertullian here meant to refer to the original Epiftles 
themfelves of the Apoitles. To reduce the queftion, however, within 
a narrow compafs, and to bring it to fpeedy decifion, it fhall be ar- 
gued under the following dilemma, ‘Tertullian, in thefe lait cited 
expreflions, referred e1THER to the original Epifiles of the Apottles, 
ox to the Greek Copies of them, then extant in Africa, But he did 
not there refer to thofe Copies; becaufe, having referred to them before, 
and frequently, his words MELIUS exercere, in the prefent inftance, 
would have been not only empty and vapid, but abfurd. He did wot 
refer to thofe Copies; becaufe there was neither wifdom nor courtefy in 
fending his readers to Corinth, to .perufe a Copy of St. Paul's Epittles 
to the Corinthians ; to Philippi, to examine a Copy of his Epittle to 
the Philippians; to Theflalonica, for @ Cosy of his Epiitles to the 
Theflalonians ; to Ephefus, for a Copp of his Epiitle to the Ephefians 5 
or to Rome, for a Copy of his Epittle to the Romans; when thofe 
Copies were, at that time, in the hands not only of Tertullian, but 
of Ve adverfaries, particularly Marcion. He did mot refer to thofé 
Copies; becaufe, being thus confeffedly in the hands of ‘Tertullian and 
Marcion, and appealed to in their writings, it is probable at leaf 
that thofe Greek Copies of the New Tettament were m the hands of 
their readers alfo, and familiar to the Chriftians of Africa in general : 
who therefore would have concluded that ‘Tertullian was not 1n his 
right fenfes in exhorting them to take a Jong journey to infpeét 
what was then in their own keeping, and perhaps lay at that very mo- 
ment expanded before their eyes. ‘he confequence from whence is, 
that Tertullian, in thofe expreflions hereinbefore lait cited from his 
work, referred (and recommended his readers to apply, ast to Co- 
pies, but) to the original Epiftles themfelves of the Apofiles.” P. 93. 


On the fubje& of Athanafius, it is ably contended, that the 
Synopfis of the Epiftie of St. John, is the work of that author, 
vhich fome have denied. This argument will be found from 
p. 151 top. 457. The exprefs citation of the difputed verfe, 
in the Formule of Eticherius, who wrote early in the fifth 
century, was a teflimony not to be eluded but by the fame 
method ufed towards the Apoftle himfelf, denying the authen- 
ticity of the paflage. This method has accordingly been ufed, 
Fi2 but 
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but the induftry of the Archdeacon meets, and ably repels, 
the accufation. Brafficanus, who publifhed the works of Ey. 
cherius in 1590, had this paflage ; and, becaufe he complains 
of a former edition, with many mutilations,-which he had re. 
ftored, it was concluded that this paflage was among the de- 
ficiencies of the former edition, and that Brafficanus had not 

roperly reffored the paflage, but fupplied it by interpolation, 
fn anfwer to this, it is powerfully retorted, that the edition 
in queltion is extant, and, inftead of wanting, has the paflage: 
and fecondly, that it is not only in that printed edition, but ia 
two manufcripts of Eucherius, now in the Library at Vienna, 
over which Braflicanus prefided, ‘ It is to be prefumed,” 
fays the Archdeacon, ‘ that one of them was the Exemplum 
Hartmannenfe, which Braflicanus profeffes chicfly to have fol- 
lowed in his edition. If not, Brafficanus was pofleffed of the 
MSS at leaft of Euchefius containing the verfe, 1 John v, 7;” 
that is, the verfe in difpute. Betides thefe four external 
fources of judgment, the internal evidence of the contex is 
alfo difcufled from p. 441 to 449. 

Finally, notwithftanding the German critics in general, 
and many a ourfelves, have thought it necetlary to 
give up this verfe, it feems that there remains in this new 
edition of Archdeacon Travis’s Book, a {trong body of telti- 
mony in favour of it. Whenever the very numerous 
manulcripts of the Catholic Epiftles, hitherto uncollated 
and unexamined, fhall be referred to with this view, it is yet 

offible that the queftion may aflume a different afpect from 
any it has hitherto borne. ‘That Jerome was direted by early 
and correct manufcripts, cannot be doubted; and that his 
verfion always contained the contefted verfe, that the Com- 
plutenfian editors had alfo various manufcripts by which they 
were guided, is alfo granted by a great opponent of the vere, 
Michaelis. ‘he manufcripts yet to be examined may poffibly 
accord with thefe: in the mean time, it is certain that on 
other grounds the verfe is not fairly condemned. 

Archdeacon Travis makes no mention of his antagonitt, 
the Greek Profeflor, He has, however, noticed the moft 
important of his arguments. On the merits of the whole 
quettion we pretend not to decide: it is in the hands of acute 
and able di{putants, to whom we leave its further profe- 
cution. Our endeavour has been merely to ftate with candour 
how it feems to us to ftand at prefent.—When new matter 
fhgil avife, we shall again pay due attention to it. 
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Art. VII. Letters on a Tour through various Parts of Scot- 
land in the Year 1792. By F. Lettice, B.D. Cadell. 


1794 


T° trace the improvement of fociety, to difcriminate the 
fhades of character betwixt the inhabitants of two diffe- 
rent countries at the fame, or of the fame country at different 
periods, is an excercife to which Philofophy may turn her at- 
tention without a blufh. Man, in every fituation, from the 
rough tenant of the rock, to the gay flutterer of a Court, is an 
object well worthy of fpeculation ; and certainly there is no- 
thing which affords fuch abundant opportunity for this intereft- 
ing employment of the mind, as travelling. 

‘But the purfuit of this fpecies of knowledge is too apt to 
be confidered as of fecondary importance : and the pages of a 
modern Journalilt frequently degenerate to a mere land{cape ; 
hills, vallies, rocks, precipices, and waterfalls, are {cattered 
through the piece in fantaftic variety ; the fortuitous fterility of 
nature is fupplied by the luxuriance of imagination, and man, 
likeother animals, is only introduced—to render the drawing 
pidturefque ! 

Since then, the grand and proper object of vifiting foreign 
countrics, has been fo frequently miftaken; fince there are fo 
niany qualifications requifite to collect every advantage which 
isafforded by travelling, and fo few secilete comparatively 
blefled with the pofleffion of them, we are happy to announce 
the journal of a man whofe judgment in feleCling fubjects wor- 
thy obfervation, and whofe impartiality towards thofe among 
whom he has been wandering, are alike confpicuous, and com- 
mendable. We would by no means be fufpe@ed of intimat- 
ing that Mr. Lettice was indifferent to thefe natural beautics 
which he muft have witneffed in his tour through various parts 
of Scotland ; fome of his defcriptions engage the attention 
and amufe the fancy ; but he conceives himfelf more ufefully 
employed in defcribing the mannfaQtures of a town than the 
{cenery of a country, The author indulges the following re- 
fections on viewing the improvements of Glafyow : 


** ‘The only luxury indulged at Glafgow, isthe paffion for elegant | 
building, Will this city ever be better, or more innocently amufed, 
of indulge in a luxury at once more fplendid and creditable? The 
manners of focicty, however, can never long be ftationary at their 
moft rational point. The fucceeding generation will find many idle 
sacans of {pending what the prudence and induftry of the prefent, have 
beer 
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been treafuring up, And as every thing wrong has commonly a des 
fender in him who practices it, the good fenfe of the prefent day, will 
yield in time to a kind of fophiftry, which will ingenioufly 
reprefent the worfe ftate as the better. Hence the progreflive corru 
tion of moral principles, and the beginning of declenfion in focial 
happinefs. A remoter race will be refined into fomething worfe, As 
mechanical improvements will multiply the ufelefs and imaginary con. 
veniences of life, religious habits will lofe ground ; whilft the former 
ftrengthen man’s confidence in himfelf, they weaken his dependance 
on the providence of God. Riches will increafe with the extenfion 
of commerce: vanity, vice, and idle luxuries will make proportiona- 
ble progrefs. Morality and religion will become too auftere for good 
company ; external decency, however, will, for fome time, pre. 
ferve their femb!ance, till ayetremoter pofterity, under the pretence 
of farther amelioration, will fee no neceflity for even the appearance 
of any principles, religious or moral. This will be called a ftate of 
the moft perfect liberty, the moft refined philofophy. The multitude 
will foon underftand in ita right to govern themfelves according to 
their will and caprice, like the Philofophers above them. Preachers 
will arife from among the loweft order, who will bring the fafhionable 
philofophy down to the level of their ideas. Nothing is fooner leamt, 
than that every man may doas he pleafes. Grown, in their own 
fancies, now as wife as thofe, whom they lately thought wifer, and 
who once, indeed, poffefled the moft real fuperiority, they wall foon 
proceed to take the management of their country into their own hands, 
as being the ftrongeft party ; will infit next on the equality of all 
conditions; overthrow all orders and diftinétions ; deftroy property ; 
diffolve all the ties of fociety ; murder and maffacre each other ; be- 
come barbarians and favages ; and, living in this ftate, till the mifery 
and horror of it becomes quite intolerable, they will, at lenath, humbly 
liften to the voice of reafon, which, in a few individuals, will have re- 
mained fafe and entire amidit the wreck of every focial good ; they will 
be taught to fee the neceflity of perfonal fecurity, peace, and order, to 
maintain but the loweft degree of human happinefs, and will difcover, 
at length, that thefe can only be procured by religion, morals, public 
law, a delegated force, and the reprefentative wifdom of communi- 
ties, broughr into the narrow compafs of aflemblies and councils, un- 
cer me rule of one, or of few, to fimplify the execution of the com- 
mon force and wifdom; nor is it probable that mankind will ever dif 
cover any thing better or wifer ; perhaps I might fay, any other pof- 
fible means to give ftrength, confiftence, and duration to governments, 
than the old inflitutions, icligious and moral, privileged orders in fo- 
ciety, diltinctions of merit, rank, and office, inequalities of rich and 
poor, Which have more or lefs fubfiited hitherto in every government 
in the world. 

** Cities, flates, and kingdoms, have their infancy, their childhood, 
their youth, their maturity, their old age, their decrepitude, their 
death, like the individuals of mankind; but communities have the ad 
Vantage of fpringing again, like the phanix, from their own afhes. 
"The civil death of a neighbouring kingdom, the deftruction, which 
we have feen, of all che beft principles of fociety, will, under.Provi+ 
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dence, produce a renewed order of things; the grand leading princi. 

es of focial and civil happinefs will all return, under fome variation, 
perhaps, fome new modification of the ancient forms, and a renova- 
tion of its former glory and {plendour will flowly rife into exiftence ; 
although, after the lapfe, we will hope, of many fucceeding genera- 
tions, many future ages, but to fall again by the natural progrefs and 
viciffitude of human things, into corruption, decay, and ruin. In 
this rotation revolves the fate of all the kingdoms, empires, and ftates 
of the univerfe.. The principal difference betwixt them, is in the 
flower, or more rapid: the more or lefs uniform motion of the wheel, 
which feldaun ceafes, however, abfolutely to move on, and the motion 
of which is, perhaps, never retrogade,” P. 838. 


The good fenfe alfo of the under-mentioned remarks on the 
view of a Bleacher’s ground, particularly points them out to 
notice : 


« A fupercilious faftidioufnefs would, perhaps, have carried fome 
travellers by this kind of fcene, as too humble for notice ; but where- 
ever great quantities of work, or great eflects, for the benefit of fo- 
ciety, are wrought by fmall and fimple means, ay great difficulties at- 
chieved by ingenious contrivance, however common the objects, or 
the materials of their operations, the means of performance may be 
well worth attention; and, where they are capable of being in fome 
meafure conveyed by verbal defcription, a traveller may contribute 
to extend their benefit. You will not fuppofe it in his power, during 
the fhort time to which his notice mutt be confined, to difcover any fe« 
cret proceiles or myfteries which particular manufacturers may have in- 
troduced. ‘Thefe, as well as patent fecrets, are always kept out of 
fight, or ftrangers are not admitted where they may be difcoverable. 
But from fuch parts as a traveller is allowed to fee, he may fometimes 
be able to fuggeft new employments, and new refources for induftry, 
in diftant regions, at his return home ; fuch as may be wanted, and 
are adapted to other fituations. Some benefit to the public may then 
be derived from that information, which he can communicate, or but 
even hint upon fubjeéts of this nature. Perfons the moft indifferent to 
the advantages, may, at leaft, be amufed with the reprefentation of 
Ingenious arts. Butthe Philofopher will be delighted to find_his theo- 
ries inchemiftry, hydroftatics, the mechanical powers, &c. more ex- 
tenfively reduced to practice ; whilft the political aconomifts mult re- 
soice to fee the multiplication of refources, for the benefit of the com- 
munity.” P, 190. 


Speaking of the Highlanders, Mr. Lettice mentions the pre- 
valence of fuperitition ftill among them; that 4 hero of OF 
lian fhould have beheld « the ghott that embroiled the night,” 
is {carcely a fubject of wonder, but that the “ Spirit of the 
Mountain” thould: fhriek in the ears of a modern native’ of 
Glenorchay is rather extraordinary. “ It will not excite your 
wonder,” fays our author, after defcribing ** the dark-blue 
vapour which had fhrouded the whole body of Benmuir,” and 
magnified 
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magnified its natural dimenfions, ‘* that thefe mountains, of 
fuch impofing magnitude, and moft of them of favage afpea, 
ina wild country, thinly peopled, fhould have infpired the in. 
habitants with fome fuperftition about them, A _ hollow 
found, which fometimes iffues from their cavities previoufly to 
a ftorm, and which is reckoned to prefage its approach, they 
attribute to fome fpiritual power which dwells invifibly among 
them.” In the infancy of the mind of man, a belief in the 
fupernatural agency of invifible fpirits, has, inall ages, and in 
all countries, been a fubftitute for Philofophy ; known effets, 
from inattention or inability, are attributed to facred and myf- 
tcrious caufes, and indolence is the nurfe of ignorance. Thefe 
mountainous countries feem to have been peculiarly fertile in 
fuch delufions ; every uncommen occurrence is looked upon 
by the inhabitants as a deviation from the laws of nature, to 
which the operation only of fome unfeen being is adequate.— 
A frequent intercourfe, however, with intelligent ftrangers, 
will probably exterminate thefe vifionary {pe€tres, or at leaft 
confine them within the regions of Poetry. 

Were we not obliged to reftrain ourfelves, ou account of 
the uncommon length of fome foregoing articles, we fhould 
moft willingly have cited the end of the 16th Letter, which 
we muft now content ourfelves with recommending to the pars - 
ticular attention of every feeling reader, in which Mr. L. 
difcufles the queftion, whether the inmate of a cottage ora 
paiace owes molt to his habitation; he conceives, that the 
sapere of a Highlander bear a greater proportion to his 

efires than the lordly tenant of a magnificent building. We 
are glad that he who has had a better opportunity than we can 
boait for obfervation, fhould give an opinion on the exterior 
of happinefs fo favourable to thofe dreary huts. 

We have already hinted, that Mr. Lettice’s talent for de- 
fcription is by no means inconfiderable. In defcending 
from the Plains of Rannock, which, from the danger of the 
road— if road it may he called—few travellers dare pafs, where 
‘* no one cheering object arofe to fight ; no human habitation ; 
nota Highland hut; nothing but rocky, dreary, difmal naked- 
nefs,” he arrived at an inn kept by Mac Allum, and called 
the King’s Houfe, at the hottom of the mountain, and gives a 
lively account of the fcenery which furrounded it. 

After having contrafted his picture of defolation by drawing 
the charaéter of Mac Allum, who, even in this fpot, feemed 
to “© enjoy as much happincfs as commonly falls to the lot af 
man,” Mr. Lettice fays, that 


** If ina lowering day a bag-piper, or blind fidler chances to drop 
is, his whole family, children, men and maidens, and the per .* 
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within his doors, as certainly ftart up in a see! or country jig, and foot 
it much more merrily, though with rather lefs ceremony than the 

races at a court-ball, We trequently witneffed thefe occafional fits 
of merriment in the Highland inns, ‘They are found to give a freth 
{pring to the nerves, a new flow of animal fpirits, and good humour 
to a whole family, till the next piper or blind fidler fets them all in 
motion again ; if the interval be not too long. I was not difpleafed 
to hear my landlord affure us, that his fire-tide, on along winter’s 
evening, is often cheered by the ancient clan-fongs ; and that, he be- 
lieved, he had frequently heard from che benighted traveller, {trains 
of their elder wo and thinks he heard fome of them attributed’ to 
Ofian, ‘The names of Fingal, Cuchullin, and other of Offian’s he- 
roes were familiar to him. He had heard of the publications of Mr. 
Macpherfon , but had not feen them.” P. 301. 


In concluding our remarks on the prefent work, we muft ex- 
prefs our hope that Mr. Lettice may experience the encourage- 
ment he merits, and which, in his preface, he informs us, 
would induce him to take another journey into North Britain 
for the acquifition of materials, which may enable him to pub- 
lith a fecond volume, containing the lives of literary men who 
have flourifhed in Scotland in the 17th and 18th century, 





Arr. VIII. Specimens of Hindso Literature; confifting of 
Tranflations from thé Tamoul Language sf fome Hindoo 
Works of Morality and Imagination ; with Explanatory 
Notes. Towhich are prefixed, Introductory Remarks on the 
Mythology, Literature, Fc. of the Hindoos. By N. E. 
Kinderfley, Efg. of the Honourable Eaft-India Company's Ci+ ° 
vil Service on their Madras Eftablifhment. 8vo. pp. 335+ 
6s. Wingrave. 1794. 


A New fource of ftudious fpeculation has, of late years, 

been gradually unfolding itfelf to the learned of Europe, 
from the treafures of Oriental knowledge. Scarcely does a 
year, or indeed a month, pafs away, without our having oc- 
cafion to congratulate both the fcholar and the moralift, on 
their receiving from our brethren difperfed over the wide pe-' 
nintula of India, fufficient exercife for their beft and nobleft 
faculties, This ample field may be confidered, as yet farther 
expanded in confequence of the late Embafly to Pekin, for 
fetting afide all circumftances of a political nature, it can 
hardly be doubted, but that the-language, the arts, and na- 
tural productions of this remote country, will be now more 
perfectly underftood, and will promote inveltigations, the ger 
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of which cannot fail of being ufeful to commerce, and impor. 
tant to f{cience. 

Many of our countrymen are remarkably well verfed in the 
Perfian language, which, in the higher parts of the peninfula, 
is of the greateft utility and importance, and which, through 
the means of Sir William Jones, Mr. Halhed, and others, has 
communicated to Europe the moft valuable acquilitions, But 
it appears, that the Tamoul, or, as it is improperly named by 
Europeans, the Malabar language, has been very much neg. 
JeQed. Mr. Kinderiley, the author of the prefent volame, 
who, to the moit amiable modefty, unites energy of mind and 
acutenefs of remark, with the view of qualifying himfelf for 
his local fituation, has beftowed confiderable time and attention 
upon the Hindootongue. The reader of this volume pof- 
feiles a part of the refult of Mr. K.’s purfuits: more, we 
hope, may hereafter be expected. 

The work commences with remarks on the Mythology and 
Literature of the Hindoos, from which we learn, that this peo- 
ple’s fcheme of religious faith is divided into five diftin€ 
parts, The belief of the Hindoos is firft in one fupreme 
caufe. a2dly. In three divine Powers of Creation, Preferva- 
tion, and Deftrudion. 3dly. Ina race of Demons invoked 
for protection from evil. 4thly, In an order of beings not unlike 
the Genii of the Arabians, or demi-gods of the Roman My-. 
thology : and, laftly, In nine principal celeftial luminaries, 
whom they imagine to pollefs extraordinary influence on hu- 
man events. 

With refpect to the fecond article of Hindoo belief, the 

reader Will receive great fatisfaGlion, as well as advantage, from 
comparing what ts faid in the volume by Mr. Kinderfley with 
the elaborate and profound refearches of Mr. Maurice. ‘The 
principal celeftial luminaries whom the religious venerate are, 
§. Surian, or the Sun ; 2. Chundrai, the Moon ; g. Shevau, 
or Mars, 4. Bouden, or Mercury: 5. Veeyauyum, or Ju- 
iter ; ©. Velli or Shoocra, Venus; 7. Shunnee, or Saturn. 
Mhefe are, the firft feven of the nine, which we have fpecified 
in order to notice what the author properly calls a circum/{tance 
of great fingularity, That thefe luminaries give the Hindoo 
names for the days of the week, precifely in the fame order 
which they had among the Romans, and which the Romans 
communicated to the fouthern nations of Europe. On this 
fubjedt it will be better, perhaps, to fubjoin Mr. K.’s own 
woracs ; 


‘* It isa circumftance of great fingularity, that thefe feveral lumi- 
naries give the Hindoo names to the Sura of the week, in the precife 
order they obtained among the Romans, and, from them, among the 
fouthera European nations at this day, Not only fo, but from the 
circumutance 
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eircumftance of Velli (who prefides, as did Venus over Friday} being 
the only female intelligence among the five primary planets ; and from 
the refemblance which the chara¢ter of Shunnee (of which alone I 
know any thing), will, in the following romance, be found to bear 
to that of Saturn, there is every reafon to conclude (not only, what is 
very certain, thatthe very /ame planets give names to the Hindoo days 
of the week, in the exact rotation they did among the Romans, but) 
that the intelligences {uppofed to dwell in them are meant to denote 
the identical chara&ers which furnifh the Latin names to thefe pla- 
nets; acircumftance which affords a aeone prefumption of the Roman 
and Hindoo mythology being derived from one common origin.” 
P. 37. 

The eighth intelligence above alluded to, is Rucca, or ca- 
put draconis, the ninth Kaydoo, or cauda draconis. 

The literature of Hindoo is greatly on the decline, and the 
Tamoul dialeé&t is confequently fo corrupted, that they who fa- 
miliarly underftand the modern language of the country can 
hardly comprehend the idiom of their ancient books. The 
Hindoos write like the Europeans from left to right, their pa- 
per is the Palmira, their pen an iron ftyle pointed at the end. 
The fpecimen which is inferted of the elements of the pre- 
fent Tamoul, tends to {trengthen an affertion of Mr. Wilkins, 
that all the various diale&s of India are derived from ¢he 
Saunfcreet. 

The firft extra&t is from the Teroo-Vaulaver-Kuddul, or 
the Ocean of Wifdom.—The original work is a poem, from 
a profetran{lation of which, in the prefent vulgar tongue of 
Tamoul, Mr. K. hastaken what he here exhibits in an Eng- 
lith drefs. The Poem is underftood to have been written four- 
teen hundred years fince, Of this the following may be an 
acceptable {pecimen ; 


¢ 


ON THE DUTY OF WIVES, 


** Sheis the true helpmate, who poffefling an amiable temper and 
prudent difpofition, proportions her hufband’s expences to his income. 

*« The goodnefs of her heart will manifeft itfelf in feeding holy 
hermits; in gracioufly entertaining her hufband’s guefls ; and in fhew- 
ing mercy to the poor. Her prudence will be difplayed in providing 
ep for the future wants of her family; in preparing her huf- 
and’s meals with regularity; and in maintaining the juft reputation 
ef agood manager. She will take care fo to arrange the currentex- 
penditure, as not to encroach on the capital of her hufband’s property, 

“« Where fuch a conduct in the wife is wanting, though the houfe 
fhould overflow with gold, yet fhall it prove to the owner no better 
than an empty hovel. 


‘“‘ Where an amiable heart and a prudent difpofition are united in | 


the wife, no want will be felt in that houfe: her judicious manage. 
micat wall create a fenfe of abundance in all its happy inhabitants.— 
Therefore, 
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Therefore, the firit qualities to be fought for in a wife are temper 
and prudence. 

‘« If you defire earthly.bleffings, let a good wife be your firk 
object: be affured, no wealth isto be compared toher. Such a wife 
as above defcribed, is worth enduring a life of penance to obtain, 

*« A chalte woman who, confidering her hufband as the more im- 
mediate object of her devotion, dedicates her firft waking thoughts 
to him, is fo fuperior a character, that the very rain will defcend ar 
herrequiiition. ; 

«« A‘good wife will rife early to perform her devotion to the gods, 
a fervice fhe will delight in; fhe will guard her chaftity ; prepare 
her hufband’s food with care ;_ will conduct herfelf with fuch judi- 
cious caution, as to fecure his good tame no lefs than her own ; and 
finally, fhe will cultivate a kind, no lefs than a prudent difpofi- 
won. 

«« What avails it toa hufband, to guard his wife’s honour with 
Spies and bolts? His belt fecurity will be, fo to condué himfelf, as 
to induce her to be her own guerd. Alas! when once a woman’s 
heart is unhappily fet upon ftrange men, bars and chains will not 
prevent their guilty intercourfe. 

«© Good wives thall, at death} be born again unto the world of 
Daivers *, and there aflift at the heavenly feafts and proceffions. 

‘¢ The man whofe wife is not correct in her demeanour, cannot 
like a lion, fearlefsly face thofe who flander and contemn him. 

«« The highett blifs on earth confifts in poffeffing a faithful wife, 
and obedient children.” P. 66. 


The other example of Hindoo Literature, is the Hiftory of 
the Nella Rajah,a Hindoo Romance. To give an extract of 
this would bean injury to the author. The ftory abounds 
lefs inthe luxuriant figures of Eaftern language, than might 
have been expected ; but itis regular in the narrative and fyf- 
tematic in the moral it profeffes to inculcate. Many peculi- 
arities of language and local cuftoms are explained in perti- 
nent notes, and three curious plates are inferted, one of which 
is Munmoden, or the Hindoo Cupid ; another, two fides of a 
pillar of an ancient Choultry, which is a large open building, 
ufually conneéted with Hindoo temples ; and the third is the 
Deity Shivven, dancing in his anger with the infernal Goddefs 
Caullee. 

We cannot take leave of the prefent work without again ex- 
preiling much regret at the want of precifion in the orthogra- 
phy of proper names, which diftinguifhes all our modern wri- 
ters on oriental fubjeéts. What in this volume is written 
Saunfereet, is by other authors written Sanfcrit, Sanfcrete, &c. 

This is, we believe, the firlt literary effort of Mr. K. but it 
proves him to be capable of far moreexalted flights into the ree 
gions of Science. 

* The Hindoos are, in this refpeét, more liberal to the weaker fex 
than the Mahomedans, who, it is well known, do not allow thei 
women a future exiltence. 

Art. 
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Art. IX. The Hiftory of Great Britain, conne€ed with the 
Chronology of Europe: With Notes, Se. containing Anecdotes 
of the Times, Lives of the Learned, and Specimens of their 
Works. Vol. I. From Cafar’s Invafion to the Depofition and 
Death of Richard II. By Fames Pettit Andrews, F. AVS. 


gto. pp. 477. rl. 1s. Cadell, 1794. 


ia is not neceflary at this time of day to affert, that,’ in 
almoft every branch of fcience and literature, the induftry 
and abilities of our countrymen have rendered themfelves con- 
fpicuous. The fact is allowed, even by thofe not generally 
difpofed to praife us. In the branch of national hiftory, a@ti- 
vity has been fo far from deficient, that a laborious enquirer, 
whom we are happy to call our friend, has been able to 
enumerate near three thoufand volumes, which relate, dire@ly 
or indire@tly, to that fubje&t. “That in this number there 
is no one general hiftory of the country which in all refpects 
deferves approbation, may feem extraordinary, yet is true. 
The faults of Rapin and his continuator are well known, 
Hume, in the early periods, is remarkably deficient ; in the 
Jatter not impartial ; and the fpirit of irrcligion, which even 
here appears occafionally, is fuch that they who fee! the im- 
portance of facred truths, can neither perufe his work with 
“ws nor unequivocally recommend it with honefty. Dr. 
enry’s Hiftory, which we lately had occafion to praife, as it 
well deferves, is incomplete, and is perhaps little likely to fall 
into fuch hands as will fupply the periods that are wanting 
with tolerable candour. Its form alfo, though moft excellent 
for fixing the writer’s attention to a certain number of great 
points, places it rather among the beft books of hiftorical re- 
ference, than in the number of compofitions claflically con- 
fidered as hiftories. The fame mutt be faid of the work at 
cers before us. Mr. Andrews has written annals of Eng- 
and, accompanied by chronological notices of other countries, 
in a form entirely new, moft convenient for reference, and 
well calculated to aid and imprefs the memory of the young 
ftudent. He has fupplied the le€turer with a moft valuable 
text-book, the hiftorian with an excellent book of reference, 
the man of literary leifure with a rational and inftruive 
amufement, and even the. indolent with a copious ftore of 
lively and uncommon anecdote, and matters of various curio. 
lity, diligently collected, and pleafingly delivered. ‘[hefe we 
conceive to have been the objeéts of the author, and thefe he 
lias moft happily attained. 


The 
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The prefent volume extends, as the title page expreffes, tg 
the death of Richard II. in 1400, and is divided into three 
books. ‘The left hand column, or page, is appropriated to 
the Englith hiftory, which, the author fays, ** is meant to be 
told concifely, yet not fo as to have any material circumftances 
omitted. Confequently the work neither required nor ad. 
mitted the full periods of the profefled hiftorian, nor the orna. 
ments of eloquent language: it is brief and clear. The cor. 
refponding page, on the oppofite fide, contains a general chro- 
nology or annals of the other States of Europe. To each 
book are added two Appendixes ; the one contains fuch ine 
‘cidents as could not properly be thrown into the notes, and 
relates briefly the life of every diftinguifhed Britith writer; 
the other contains a general account of manners, religion, 
government, &c. ‘The facts our author appears to have 
drawn chiefly from the original fources, adding in the notes 
fuch illuftrations as are afforded by other authors, ancient and 
modern, The chronology is exa& ; nor have we found reafon 
to queflion the accuracy of Mr. Andrews in any refpeét. 

As the general outline of the hiftory of Great Britain is 
well known ; and as the text of this volume contains only 
the outline, we fhall perform, we apprehend, the moft accep- 
table fervice to our readers in confining our extraéts to the 
illuftrative parts of the work, which relate to the literature, 
manners, &c. of our anceftors. 

We do not remember to have feen any reprefentation of 
the Saxon government fo correét, and at the fame time fo cone 
cife, as the following: 


*¢ The Anglo-Saxon king was by no means abfolute: he had in- 
deed the power of appointing or removing the judges and great offi- 
cers ; he could make war or peace; and he could change (although 
not annul) the fentence pafled on a criminal, He could (at one 2a) 
appoint or change the perfons in authority ; for Affer relates that Al- 
fred depofed the ignorant ‘ aldermen,’ and placed wifer ones in theif 
room. But, by the laws of Edward the Confeffor, the freeholders ia 
the folkmote (a kind of county-court) might chufe their own fheriff 
and other officers, So that this privilege was loft to the king. 

«© He could not make laws, nor levy taxes, without the confent of 
a ‘ Wittenagemote,’ or aflembly of wife men. Nor could he alienate 
the crown lands, which indeed feem to have confituted almoft the 
whole of his revenues ; fines and forfeitures, impoits on foreign trae 
ders, and the * Danegelt,’* excepted. His court was well at- 





— 
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* To thefe fources of income Canute added the ¢« Heriot ;’ a de- 
mand of the horfes and arms of each baron, at his deceafe. 
Leg. Car. 
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tended; and if his board was not * elegant, it was at leaft hofpi- 
table. Wilk, Leg. Sax. 

«« He was expected to lead the armies of England, and to expofe 
his perfon at their head.’ This duty was efteemed fo neceflary, that 
women and infants were frequently fet afide becaufe they could not 





¢ We know little of the regulations ufed at the Saxon court, and, 
were we to judge by the fatal cataftrophe of king Edmund, who fell 
by the dagger of a ruffian in the midft of his courtiers, we thduld 
think ill of its police. But it happens that we are fo fortunate as to 

ffefs a complete copy of the laws enatted by Howel Dha, prince of 
Wales, in which are included the rules of the royal houfehold ; and 
we have every reafon to fuppofe .thefe to be formed on the model of 
thofe of England, a few national peculiarities excepted. This col- 
Is@tion is well worth the perufal of every curious antiquary. A few 
particulars may be entertaining in this place ; among the twenty-four 
great officers of the Welch court, the firft was the * Penteulu,’ or 
mayor of the palace. One part of his duty it was, to entertain at his 
table fuch perfons as had been turned out from the royal board for 
rifbehaviour; and to intercede for: their pardon, ‘The * Penteulu® 
was always a prince of the blood; his falary was three pounds a 
year befides perquifites. ‘The chaplain held the fecund rank, Ths 
third officer was the ‘ Difdain,’ or fteward. He provided meat and 
liquor, was butler, mafter of the ceremonies, and tafter. Among his 
peor he might claim as much plain ale from every cafk he 
yrought in, as he could reach with his whole middle finger when im- 
merfed ; /piced ale with the fecond joint of the fame finger; and mead, 
with the firft joint only. ‘The fourth was the great Falconer; and he 
was limited to three draughts only of {trong liquor at the royal table, 
let intoxication might make him neglect his hawks. When this 
courtier fucceeded in his fport, the Prince rofe to meet him, and 
fometimes held his ftirrup. The Harper had the eighth place allotted 
tohim. The ninth was filled by’the ‘ Gofdegwr,’ or filentiary. Ie 
was his office to prevent unbecoming noifes in the great hall by fhrik- 
ing the columns with his wand, ‘The * Pencynyd, or great humtf- 
man, was the tenth in order. Amongft other pravincee this impor- 
tant dignitary was exempted from fwearing, unlefs * by his horn and 
by his hounds.’ ‘The Mead-maker came next, ‘The twelfth poft was 
that of the Phyfician, or rather the Surgeon. He was to cure the 
flight wounds of the courtiers for no other fee than for that part of 
their drefs which their blood had ftained ; but for deep wounds, &c. 
he had 180 pence in money. ‘The Porter held the fifteenth office ; he 
was obliged to know the face of every man who had a right to be ad- 
mitted to the royal hall, One of his perquifites was, that he mighe 
drink (at each of three grand feflivals) three horns of a much-valued 
beverage, called * the ‘Twelve Apoftles.’ All thefe officers were 
lodged, fed, and cloathed, in the palace ; befides this, their perfons 
Were protected, and their families provided for, by the munificence of 
Ucir Prince, Henry from Leges Wallica, 
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perform it. Otherwife the hereditary fucceflion was feldom violated 
during the Anglo-Saxon dynafty, until (as in the cafe of Harold) 
an arftocracy had overpowerd the conftitution. ‘And, even amon 
the confufions of the heptarchy, the family of Cerdic (the lineal an. 
ceftor of our fovereign ane III.) kept poffeffion of at leaft a pm. 
wincial throne, until its heir Egbert united all the Saxon diftriéts ia 
one kingdom. 

«© The next rank beneath that of the royal family was held by the 
‘ Thanes;” the king’s thanes were fuperior ; the lefler thanes gained 
their nobility by methods hereafter defcribed. 

*« There were different orders of king’s thanes: there were ‘ Eolder. 
men,’ and ¢ Eorles.’ 

«In the days of Athelftan, a prince of great activity, there flourifh. 
ed another Athelftan, who is ‘ftyled * Eolderman’ of all England, and 
* half-king :”’ his fon Aylwyn was only called * Kolderman.’ Thefe 
are fuppoied to have been fupreme in the adminiltration of juttice; 
but the exaét rank they held cannot now be a ae 8 

“© The dignity of ‘ Eorle,’ (which comprehended the command, 
military as well as civil, of a country) was not hereditary until the 
clofe of the Anglo-Saxon dynafty. 

«© The - Ceorles’ (churls or carles) were next beneath the thanes, 
They were free, defcended from yeomen, and were chiefly ‘addiéted 
to hufbandry. To thefe the gate of nobility was open; for they 
might become thanes by five different methods, 

‘* 1, By attaining to the pofleflion of «a church, a kitchen, a bell- 
houfe, and a great gate.’ Selden’s Titles of Honour. 

‘* 2, By gaining learning fufficient for the acceptance of prieft’s 
orders. : 

‘© 3. By voyaging according to the laws of Athelftan. 

«« 4, By living with a king’s thane as ¢ Hufcarles,’ or domettic de 
pendents; and receiving from their mafters a fmall eftate in land, or 
as a military reward, a gilt fword, helmet, and breaft-plate; thele 
Hufcarles were numerous in great families; and Earl Godwin, in 
1051, drew fo many of them together, that they manned a large fleet, 
befieged Edward the Confeffor in his own metropolis, and made him 
fubnyt to dictated terms of peace, 

‘© The fifth and laft qualification appears to have been the pa 
fion of five hides of land *; but this number was gradually railed to 
forty. 

«© The loweft and moft numerous clafs was that of the flaves 
Thefe had been protected by neither religion nor law at the firft com- 
ing of the Saxons to England; and “ee in confequence fuffered the 
moft cruel treatment. ‘The Chriftian faith afforded great relief to theit 
fituation, By that, their mafters were taught the dictates of reafon 
and humanity, which were ftill farther entorced by the canon laws 
intermixing with civil ordinances, and preaching the mild dottrines 
of the New ‘Teitament. 


——,, 





* A hide of land meant as much as one plough-team could till, of 
about 120 acres. pedi 
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« Perhaps the ‘¢ free’d men’ fhould have been named, as forming 
another degree ; but they were few, and little regarded. They could 
obtain, it appears, no rank in the State; and, for the mott part apply- 
ing to mechanic employments, feem hardly to have been diftinguifhed 
from the race which they had quitted.” 


The account given by Mr. Andrews of the cuftoms of this 
period will doubtlefs prove acceptable to our read: rs. 


«“ The cuftoms of the Anglo-Saxons (and, indeed, of all the Nor- 
thern nations) have fomewhat particularly worth notice in them, as far 
as they relate to matrimony. 

« A woman unmarried was always fuppofed to have a‘ mund- 
bora,’ a guardian or owner ; the virgin belonged to her father, bro- 
ther, a or neareft male relation; the widow claimed the {game 
protetion of her dead hufband’s male relatives; the lover was obliged 
to buy his miftrefs of her ¢ mund-bora’ by a * mede’ or gift, the 
amount of which was fettled by a law, that fet a higher price on the 
maid by one half, than on the reliét. 

« If unadvifedly the wooer wedded the lady without the mund- 
bora’s confent, her perfon and, goods were {till the property of her 
paar ; and an injury offered to her was to be atoned for, not to the 

poufe, but to the mund-bora. 

« At the wedding * the mund-bora delivered up his ward to the 
{poufe, a friend of whom had previoufly avowed himfelf the guaran- 
tee of a proper and fteady proviGon for the bride in cafe of her hut 
band’s death. At the feait which followed, the ufual and large pre- 
fents of gold, arms, cloths, houfehold fluff, &c. made by the invited 
relations, formed the portion of the bride, who had befides, from 
cuftom immemorial, a right to afk her mate, on the next fun-rifing 
after her nuptials, a ‘ morgan-gife,’ or morning's gilt, to ferve as her 
pin-money +.” Wilk. Leg. Sax. Spelnan's Glof. 

** We know little as to the divorces of the Anglo-Saxons, although 
they fometimes appear: but the Welch laws allowed the hutband to 
a away his wife for behaviour tendiny towards adultery ; while. on 
ier part fhe miyht, on very flight accounts, feparate her concerns from 
his: it was a fuflicient caufe it fhe difcovered that he had an ill-{cented 
breath.” Leges Woallica. 

“ With refpect to conjugal- authority, our neighbours of Wales 
allotted decifively, that if the wife called her hufband opprobrious 
names, pulled him by the beard, fquandered away his goods, or laftly, 
if he found her in-bed with another man, the injured f{poufe might 


—— 





* The nuptial benedi¢tion was frequently given to the bride while 
ftanding under a kind of veil, held over her head by four tall men, 
that her blufhes might be concealed. ‘lo a widow this ceremony was 
always omitted.” ivi aratorie 
_ + We may eaiily trace here the truitees to fettlements; and the giv- 
ug away the bride, ftill in ufe with us, ‘To explain the morgen. 
§ilc, we muft perhaps look to the cuftoms of the Eat, 
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ive her three blows with a ftick on any part of her, except her head, 
But it he fhould beat her more feverely, or for a lefs caufe, he way 
liable to pay a confiderable fine.” 1bid, 

* In the education of their children, the Anglo-Saxons only fought 
to render them dauntlefs and apt for the two moft important occupa. 
tions of their future lives, war and the chace*. It was a ufual trial 
of a child’s courage, to place him on the floping root of 2 building, 
and if without {creaming or terror he held fait, he was ftyled ¢ a ftout 
herce’,” or brave boy.” Hoel, 

«« Much more joyous was the ceremony of fepulture among the 
Anglo-Saxons than that of marriage. The houfe in which the body 
lay till its burial, was a perpetual {cene of feafting, finging, dancing, 
and every f{pecies of riot: this was very expenfive to the family of the 
deceafed ; and in the North it was carried fo far that the corpfe was 
forcibly kept unburied by the vifiting friends, until they were certain 
that they had confumed all the wealth the deceafed had left behind 
him, in games and feftivity. In vain did the church exert itfelf 
aga'nit fuch enormities. ‘Phe euftom had prevailed during the times 
of Pacanifin, and was much too pleafant to be abandoned by the half- 
Chrittians of the early centuries.” Spelman, Fe 

*« In private life the Anglo-Saxons were devout to the extreme of 
credulity, and hofpitable to drunken extravagance ; their manner 
were rough, but focial; when married, each fide refpeéted the nup- 
tial tye, and moft of the ladies fuckled their own children. 

‘« Their boards were plainly, but plentitully ferved. Large joints 
of roafted meat feem to have had the preference; falted victuals were 
much in ufe.” Hen. of Huntingdon. 

«* At table, the rank of the guefts was ftri@ly obferved ; and, by the 
laws of Canute, a perfon fitting above his proper ftation was to be 
pelted out of his place by bones, at the difcretion of the company, 
withoat the privilege of taking cffence.” Rarth, Leg. Canut. 

«© The lady (or as the Saxons named her, ¢ leaf-dien,’ the bread- 
giver) fate, as now, at the upper end of the board, and diftributed 
the provitions to her guefts, 

«¢ The liquors ufed at genteel tables among the Anglo-Saxons, 
were wine, ale, and fpiced ale, pigment (a compofition of wine, {pice, 
and houe;), morat (honey diluted with mulberry juice), and mead.” 

Da Cange’s Gli. in Verb, Moratum, Se 

«* The drefs of the Anglo-Saxon gentleman was a loofe cloak, 
which reached down to the ankles; and over thata long robe, fa 
over both thoulders, on the middle of the breaft, by a ¢lafp or buckle. 
"Lhefe cloaks and robes were frequentlyt lined with rich furs, Se 

€ 


—— 





- 


* Affer, the biographer of Alfred, mentions with amazement, that 
the king made his youngeft fon Ethelward to be taught to read, bee 
fore he made him acquainted with hunting. V. Elfredi. 

+ Wulftan, bithop of Worcefter, was mocked by the bifhop of 
Conttance for wearing a mantle lined with the fur of lambs, and ad- 
vifed, at leaft, to adorn his cloak with cat-fkins. ‘ Alas! my a 
e + ict 
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ered with gold or embroidery. The foldiers and common people 
wore clofe coats only reaching to the knee; and fhort cloaks hanging 
over the left fhoulder, and buckled on the right. ‘Thefe had fome- 
times an edging of gold. 

« They wofe caps that came to a point in front, which were pro- 
bably made of the fkins of beafts. 

« The women wore a long loofe robe reaching to the grounds 
On their heads hung a veil, which, falling down before, was gathered 
up at the corners, and folded round their necks and over their bofoms. 
‘The robe was ufually ornamented with a broad border, coloured and 
embroidered. Slippers were worn by men and women of. fafhion 5 
and the men had a croffed bandage in lieu of a ftocking. 

« The hair of the men was worn long and flowing, and the beard 
was permitted to grow on the upper lip, ‘¢ Thefe are not foldiers, 
but monks,’ faid one of Harold’s fpies, who had watched the Nor- 
mans, and obferved with furprize, that they had no muftachos; and 
bitter were the inveétives of the Anglo-Saxons againft the conqueror 
for forcing them to abandon thefe favourite appendages.” 

M. Paris. Vit. Abb. 

“© Gold chains and bracelets were favourite ornaments of both 
fexes,”’ W, of Malmfebury. 

*“ In England every free man was a foldier; and the county- 
meetings were ftyled * Wapon-tacks,’ from the cuftom of going armed 
tothe aifembly, and of touching the fpear of the magiftrate, to thew the 
readinefs of each man fot aétion. Slaves weré not fuffered to carry 
arms about them; the very gift of a weapon conferred freedom. 

“On the other hand, the free man never ftitred abroad without 
his _ ; and laws were actually made to guard againft the damages 
occafioned by the carelefs bearer.” Wilkins. 

** In battle, the ceorles who formed the infantry, befides a broad 
fword, and fometimes a club, bore only a round fhield, with an offen- 
five pointed weapon in the center, The cavalry, being compofed of 
thanes, hufcarles, and the richer ceorles who could afford to keep 
hories, was better provided with detenfive armour, ‘The {words of 
the horfemen were long and broad ; and they bore a fpear in a kind of 
reft,” Strutt’s View, Ge. 

_* The character of the Anglo-Saxons as to perfonal courage va- 
ried according to the behaviour of their leaders, Under Egbert, 
Altred, and his immediate fucceffors, they maintained thecredit which 
their German anceftors had gained in battle. Cowed bythe unmanly 
bigotry of Kdgar, and Ethelred the Unready, they fhrunk into the 
meaneft degree of cowardice and treachery; but when headed by 
Edmund Ironfide and Harold II. they fought (although not with 
fuccefs) with the moft undaunted bravery.” 


We fhall, in the enfuing month, conclnde our account of 
this intcrefting work with fome further fpecimens and obfer- 
vations. ; 
ther’ (replied Wulftan) ‘1 have often heard of the Lamb of God, 
but never of his cat,’ This piece of wit turned the laugh againtt the 
Cerman prelate, Anglia Sacra. 
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British CaTALocvue. Poetry. 


BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


; | POETRY. 


Art. 10. Peems, Lyric and Paftoral, in Two Vol. By Edaward Wik 
liams. 12m0. Johnfon. 1794. 


We have more than once avowed our determination not to be influenced 
in our judgment of books by any principles which we know to charaéte. 
rize the authors. Indeed we have little apprehenfion from an appeal even 
to our adverfaries, but that candour and trict impartiality will be allow. 
ed to have marked all our decifions. Highly indeed do we difapprove of 
the violent and intemperate fpirit which diftinguifhes Mr. Williams in 
his pretace, and many of his notes, but we are neverthelefsequally ready 
and willing to do him juftice as a Poet, and to confefs that a great 
portion of genius, harmony, and tafte, marks his compofitions. We 
were particularly pleafed with the Fair Pilgrim, and would gladly have 
jnferted it in our Review, could we have {pared fo much room ; the fob 
lowing, however, on ** True Happinefs,”’ cannot fail to entertain our 
readers, 


*« The wrinkled Mifer loves to dwell 
With Av’rice in her murky cell, 

To Care configns his narrow foul! 
Light-hearted youths, in merry vein, 
Afiemble fportive on the plain, 

Whilfl others quaff the mantling bow! : 
We mortals all in varied fchemes employ 

The vifionary thought in blind purfuits of joy. 


I feck nor wealth, nor youthful play, 
Nor fottith Mirth's unmeaning lay, 
But, on my native plains alone, 
I walk along the filent mead, 
And tune in peace my rural reed, 
To all the \buty world unknown ; 
I quit the crowd, fly far from hateful noife. 
And feel my thoughtful mufe the fource of endlefs jeys, 


Secluded thus in calm content, 
On clofe purfuits of Nature bent, 
I tuneful numbers lead along ; 
Whilft warm enamour’d thou is arife, 
Come, Virtue, from thy native fkies, 
Be thou my theme of raptur'd fong. 
We feel no joy from fordid earth refin’d, 
But where thy taws illume, and rule the willing mind.” P. 177+ 
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Art.it. 4 Sketch from the Landfeape; a Dida&ic Poem. Addreffed ta 
R. P. Knight, E/q. With Notes, Ulluftrations, and a Pofifcript. 
4to. 286d. Faulder. 1794. 





This is a very fuccefsful, but by no means ill-humoured, laugh at 
Mr. Knight’s Poem. The author is cettainly qualified for higher un- 
dertakings, and poflefles powers, which, if we miftake not, have been 
matured by frequent exercife. Let the reader judge from this {peci- 
men i= 


When dinner calls, pray tell me who 
Would ride about to fee a view : 

This gues famed Repton is not good in, 
I think I fcarcely need to tell ye, 
Profpects ne’er fill the empty belly— 

Sad fubftitutes for beef and pudding. 


No, in that cafe, the man’s a fool 
Who does not draw his path by rule; 
I mean as ftraight as e’er you pleafe : 
This our wife anceftors well knew, 
And ftill the neareft way to fhew, 
‘They mark’d it with two rows of trees. 


Art.12. Poetical Chronology of Ancient and Englifb Hiory. With 
Hiftorical and Explanatory Nutes. 12m0. 52pp. 15. 3d. Elmily, 
&c. 1794+ 


This publication, by the able and learned Dr. Valpy, of Reading, 
is formed upon the perfuafion, that though the technical method of 
Grey is too barbarous and revolting, fomething in the way of memo- 
rial verfes may very ufefully be employed. A fhort, but judicious 
explanation of the nature of Chronology is prefixed. - The book itfelf 
confifts of two fets of memorial verfes, for Ancient Hiftory, and for 
England, the former by Hooke, the Hiftorianof the Roman Repub- 
lic, the latter taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine. Both thefe are 
confiderably altered and improved by the preient Editor, and illuftra- 
ted by very infiruétive notes, ‘lo recommend this feems fuperfluous, 
and a fhort fpecimen of the execution will fuflice, 


1625. ‘* In Sixteen Hundred Twenty-five, fee Charles, 
With ftep fecure afcends Britannia’s throne ; 
Taught, unfufpetting, from his infanc 
Th’ erroneous faith of many made for one, 
School’d in misfortune, Charles is juft and good ; 
The people hail their liberty rettor’d ;— 
Butah! fanatic treafon lifts her arm, 
And in the Monarch’s blood the bathes the fword.” 


This, and all that follows, to the prefent time, is profefledly the 
work of Dr. Valpy, It certainly promifes to be an ufeful aid to 


education, 
NOVELS, 
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BairtsH CATALoGus. Novels. 


NOVELS, 


Arr. 13. The Brothers : a Novel for Children, Addreffed to every 
gd Mother, and humbly dedicated to the Queen. Small 8vo, 23, 
Norton, Henley ; Champante and Whitrow, }ury-ftreet, Aldgate, 
&c. 17094. 


This little novel is written for the very ufeful purpofe of recom. 
mending the ftricteft care in education, and of iluttrating, in the 
contrafted characters of two brothers, the good confequences of 
that care, and the oppofite evils of negleét. The language is pure 
and good, and the ftory fufficiently interefting to fupport the attea- 
tion of children, not too young. We doubt not, that when it fhall 
become fufficiently known, few mothers will fail to add it to the 
little library, which, to the credit of the prefent age, is gradually 
increafing by the efforts of very judicious pens, and well adapted 
to the improvement of young minds. 


Art. 14. The Hiftory of Philip Waldegrave. Ina2vels. 8vo. 65 
Evans. 1793. 

The chara&ters in thefe volumes, if charafers they may be called, 
are moftly taken from the middle ranks of life; and are very good fort 
of people, «* with a tafte for Itierature.”’ Scarcely one of the 32 chaps 
ters fails to treat us with a literary converfation ; in which there is 
ufually more plain good fenfe, than profound learning, or acute-ob- 
fervation, At one meeting of Literati, the queftion, concerning the 
authenticity of the letters attributed to Mary Queen of Scots, is dif- 
cuffed ; and is unanimoufly decided in the effrmative. This will 
furprize many of our readers. But it will furprize them more, to be 
told, that in the year 1793, thefe Literati do not appear to have 


* heard of the name of Whiraker. 


It was a defign fomewhat hazardous, to make a young man, edu- 
cated as a Surgeon, however good and learned, the Hero of a Novel. 
In the conclufion, indeed, he is exalted into a London Phy fician ; and 
obtains the hand of Harriet (a young woman much like other good 
young women) in preference to the eldeft fon of a Baronet; with 
whom he fights a duel fomewhat unneceflary. 

A Mr. Grantham is the principal figure in the piece ; and 1s, ine 
deed, a very benevolent, friendly, and refpettable character. 

Plot, incident, furpize, and other fuch things ufually expected ina 
Novel, are here fcarcely attempted. ‘The ftyle is plain, and generally 
unexceptionable, The narrative abounds with fuperfluous minuteneffesy 
like the following: Vol. 1. p. 141. “ They agreed to dine at Tew kef- 
bury; and white their dinner was getting ready, Aacing pul uo thew 
bores, they walked round the town.” By all means Jet poor horfes be 
well taken care of in fad; but in a Aifory, this citcumitance may be 
taken tor granted, . 

Upon the whole, this book may be read with approbation ; though 
de will not afford any caquifite delight or entertainment. 


MEDICAL. 
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MEDICAL, 


Arr.15. The Phyfician’s Vade-Mecum ; being a Compendium of Nojo 
dooy and Therapeutics, for the Ufe of Students. T he firft edition. By 
the Rev. ‘Fofeph Townjend, Rettor of Pewfy, Wilts, and duihor 


of a Tour through Spain, Smaliottavo. 3s. Dilly, 1794. 


We are given to underftand in the preface, that the reverend author 
of this compendium was formerly a pupil of Dr. Cullen’s, whom he 
calls his venerable mafter, and to whofe fyftem he has, as far as poffible, 
confined himfelf; ‘© Yet, (fays he) in fome few inftances I have de- 
parted from him, but it has been chiefly where he hefitates himfelf,— 
My reafons, as requiring difquifitions ill fuited to a compendium, I 
muft here omit.” 

This work confifts of two parts : the firft a Compendium of Nofo- 
Jozy and the fecond of ‘Therapeutics with formule. The author has 
added a general index, with an explanation of terms. 

Among the formule we obferve the following. 


Fx ftanni UA, I. 
Theriac. un.4- 
d. un. I. O. Mm 


We concluded that Mr. T. by Theriac meant Treacle, but, on con- 
fulting his explanation of terms, we find it to be garlic. We will nog 
difpute his authority for this explanation, he having made ufe of it 
twice in the courfe of this work, but we think he had better in his 
ptefcriptions concent himfelf with the ufual word Allium, a 
grand miftake may be otherwife committed of fending his patient a 
palatable inftead of anaufeous dofe, We obferve, likewife, avi and 
ante tranflated indifcriminately againtt, and “ In ovi vitello folutus, 
diflolved in the white of an egg,’ 

Thefe, and fome other trifling errors, we prefume the author will 
correct in his next edition, 4swe difcover by his utle-page, that he 
is determined this fhall not be the only one. | 

Thofe who are not fufficiently acquainted with Latin, may derive 
benefit from this compilation. The Nofological part, as far as the au- 
thor has followed Dr, Cullen’s fyitem, being nearly a tranflation of 
his Synopfis, | 


Arr. 16. An Effay on the Rhus Toxicodendron, Pubcfcent Poifon Oak, 
or Sumach ; ewith Cafes foewing its Efficacy in the Cure of Paralyfis. 
and other difeafes of extreme Debility. By John Alderfon, M. D. 
Svo. pp, 34, 18. 6d. Rawfon and Co. Hull; J. Johnfon, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard ; and W, Creech, Edinburgh, 


The frequency of paralytic affections, and the infufficiency of the 
means hitherto employed for their cure, induce us to lilten withatten- 
tion to the accounis of a plant fuppofed to beendowed with power to 
eombat fuccefsfully this tormidable difeafe. The author was led to 
wnqguire 
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inquire into the virtues of the Rhus Toxicodendron, he fays, *« from 
feeing an account of experiments made in France with the Rhus Ra. 
dicans, to which it is clofely allied, by Monf. Frefnoi; from which 
it appeared, that he had given the diltilled water and extract of this 
plant, in cafes of paralyfis of the lower extremities, with fuccefs,”— 
On trial, he adds, it was found to anfwer beyond expeétation. We 
fhall give a thort defcription of the face and properties of the plant, 
and then add one of the obfervations, in order to contribute our part 
towards bringing the fubject before the public ; and as opportunities 
for afcertaining .he real virtues of the medicine are but too frequent 
in this metropolis, we have no doubt but we fhall {con be in poffeffion 
of a fuficient number of facts to determine that point with precifion 
and certainty. 
© The Pubefcent Poifon Oak, or Sumach, is a deciduous plant, of 
moderate growth, rifing to the height of about four feet ; it is covered 
with a greyith coloured, fomewhat ftriated, bark, which is ufually 
marked with minute fpots, or glandular appearances, not greatly unlike 
the effect of an infe.:; the lower thoots,on and near the ground, in 
moitt, fhady fituations, which the plant moft affects, trail confiderably 
like the Rhus Radicans Linnzi, and have like that fhrub, the property 
of fending down radicles into the earth, by which the plant admits of 
great increafe, in any of the winter months. The leaves are alter- 
nate and three’d, and ftand upon remarkable long petioles, the leafits 
are of-a dull green, haye a drooping pofture, and unpleafant afpett; 
they are oval-angulate, and nervofe. The flowers are produced in 
June, July, and Augauft, on fhort, crowded axillary racemi, which are 
peereulier. and in a fiate of nature, dioecious. It is a native of 
Yorth America, and was firft introduced into England about the 
year 1340. It was cultivated as a curious fhrub in the time of 
Parkinfon, who figures it in his Theatre.” The author firft be 
came acquainted with it, he fays, while examining the plants in the 
Nurfery-grounds at Cottingham. He was told by the proprietor of 
the powerful effects of the Poifon Oak ; that if touched by the 
fingers, and not immediately wathed off, it lefta hot and difagreeable 
fenfation for a long time; that thould a perfon accidentally touch his 
eye-lids, or avy part where the fkin ufually wrinkles, a fwelling ‘and 
troublefome itching would be induced, which would continue a long 
time, and that if any of the acrid juice of the plant ha ‘a to 
touch the fkin, the part would be deftroyed by a kind of phacela 
tion. 
‘The author has only related four cafes; we thall give the fecond. 
«« Grey, mariner, complained of the lofs of one fide, which he at- 
tributed to falling afleep upon the deck, after being exhaufted by fa- 
tigue during a gale of wind. lIordered him half a grain of the 
wdered leaves of the Toxicodendron three times a day. On the 
econd day he felt an unufual twitching, or convulfive motion in the 
arm and leg affeéted ; and when I faw him on the Monday following, 
he could, without any affitance, bring the difeafed leg acrofs the other, 
and had much more ufe of his arm. He colitionad his medicine 3 
week longer, when, finding himfelf fo far recovered, that “he could 
be employed as a pilot on the river, he defifted. He has continued om 
ni 
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much the fame ftate for fome time paft, having gotten much more 
ufe of his limbs than he ever expected. It is but right to obferve, 
that during two years previous to his application to me, every other 
means had in vain been employed to reitore the action of his g and 
arm,” 

‘The author has prefixed a neat coloured engraving of the plant, 


POLITICS, 


Art, 17. StriGures and Obfervations on the Mocurrery Sytem of" 
Landed Property in Bengal. Originally written for the Morning 
Chronicle, under the Signature of Gurreeb Dofs; with Replies. 
8vo. 156 pp. 38. Debrett, 1794. 


Under the name of Gurreeb Dofs, which points out a native of 
the loweft clafs in Bengal, Mr. Prinfép, the author of thefe Stric- 
tures, undertook to be the advocate of the ‘falluckdars and Ryots, 
the inferior orders of farmers in that country, The plan of a certain 
Mocurrery Syftem, or decennial fettlement, confidering the Zemin- 
dars as the lawful proprietors of the foil, was promulgated in Sept, 
1789, fubject to the confirmation or reverfaLof the Eaft India Company. 
Mr. Prinfep, who, it feems, by his own account, has himfelf been 
engaged in the fituation of a Ryot, Hardar, and ‘Talluckdar, in India, 
pleads for the extenfion of the right of property to thefe claffes, in- 
ftead of confining it to the higher order of Zemindars, Confe- 
quently he is adverfe to the plan of rendering the former decennial 
plan perpetual, for which it feems that Lord Cornwallis was an ad- 
vocate, Mr. Law appears alfo a defender of that plan ; and Sir John 
Shore is appealed to as having been originally of opinion that 
the perpetual fetrlement of this plan ought to be further delayed. As 
the right eftablifhment of property in a large empire is a matter of 
great confequence to the happinefs of multitudes, we hope that every 
ight thrown upon this queftion will be duly confidered by thofe con- 
cerned in the regulation. Gurreeb Dofs writes with fpirit, and with 
an appearance of honeft zeal, which we have no reafon to fufpett of 
being fallacious, 


Art. 18. A Letter to Mr. Fox, on the Duration of the Trial of Mr, 
Haftings, London. Owen, 1794. 


The Trial of Mr; Haftings has long been an object of national in. 
tereft ; and, though the unexampled duration of it through feven Sef- 
fions may have caufed the public attention to relax into an apparent 
indifference as to its iffue, ftill the queftion of Guilt or Inunacence 
continues of importance to the nation at large. The unparalleled {pace 
of time which this procefs has engaged, is one among the grievances 
moft generally wae by the advocates of Mr. Hattings; and men fuper- 
ficially acquainted with the merits of the queftion, or influenced by pri- 
vate attachment, have not been backward in charging it, as a f 


fible delay of juflice, on one or other of the partics concerned, The 
writer 
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writer of this pamphlet feems aware of the delicate ground on which de 
as treading, when difcuffing a quettion of high judicial concern, previe 
ous to the decifion of that auguit Court, berore which it is ftill pends 
ing. The fource of d fay is by him imputed to the manner in which 
the Impeachment was voied by the lait tioufe of Commons, « No 
fuch delay (he contends) could have happened, had the Houfe come 
to.a fpecific vote on each fpecific allegation.” 

On the queftion of Guili, he is (as it becomes him) fufficiently 
guarded, ‘This caution does not, however, deter him from bringing 
forward fome obfervations in favour of the accuied, of which the 
Public are to form their opinion. ° 

The Impeachment was, he contends, avowedly undertaken in order 
to do juftice to the people of India. A law was atterwards enacted for 
renewing the Charter for 20 years, upon terms highly advantageous 

‘so the Public and the Company. In the progrefs of this Bill (fays 
the writer) no man beftowed a thought upon the peaple of India. 

The pamphlet is clofed with a ftatemtent of extracts from the Mana. 
gers fpeeches in one column, and the counter evidence given upon 
the trial inthe other, Thefe, taken as they ftand, together with the 
fubfequent teltimony of the Marquis Cornwallis annexed, make ve 
ftrongly in favour of that point, which it is the manifeit obje& of this 
writer to eftablifh. 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 19. The futal Confequences and the general Sources of Anarchy 
A Difcourfe om Lfaiah xxw. 1—5. Before the Magiftrates of Edin 
burgh, Sept. 2, 1792. By ‘Fobn Erfkine, D. D, ome of the Minifiers 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 6d. Gray, Edinburgh. 1793. 


From a text remarkably appofite to the prefent ftate of the French 
nation, the preacher reprefents, ift, The fatal con/eguences of anarchy, 
by a view of the bleflings which it deftroys, zdly, He traces the 
fources of anarchy ; having previoufly fettled a queftion often propofed, 
Whether the propriety of political meafures fhould be canvatied in the 
pulpiteewhich he determines, as we believe moft fober-minded meq 
do, in the negative: but, with them alfo, he contends, p. 11, that 
** though thefe queftions have nothing to do with the pulpit, yet ge- 
neral maxims of virtue and prudence, which fhould guide in con- 
fidering and determining them, are ay important branch of public 
inftruction.” 

Confining ourfelves to a general account of this difcourfe, we fay, 
that it abounds with a great variety of folid and ufeful inftruction, 
Governors, as well as the governed, will here find many falutary lef. 
fons, evincing an intimate acquaintance with the fprings of human 
action, and with the temper and manners of the prefent age. The 
charaéteriftics of the difcourfe are plainnefs and folidity, rather than 
clegance or p meth 

Chere are fome inaccuracies of ftyle, which, coming: from fo re 
fpectable a quarter, muft not pafs unnoticed, left authority fhould 
Iead to imitation. Pref. 1, 5, «vould for auld. Pref, note, will for 
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pall. Our brethren. north of the Tweed, ean mafter all human fei. 


ence more eafily than thefe poor words, Pref. 1.19, 4/7, ufed abfo- 
Jutely, as minus fometimes iss P. 16,1. 16, timeou/ly: this word has 
been lately introduced to our acquaintance ; but we defire not tq 
become intimate wiih it, having fome old friends whom we like much 
better. P. 19, 1. 22, voll mot (tor devolve not) their important concerns 
on a hireling. This is fingularly inelegant. P. 36, 1. 23, dearweth 
for teacheth, P. 37, 1. 8, for gratifying, inllead of jor the Jake of gra- 
tifying. P. 44, 1. 26, falfe allurements will betray to purfue: we 
fhould have fuppofed the author wrote betray us, if the fame mode 
of expreffion had not occurred twice, See p. 36, |. 19. 


Art. 20. Thoughts on the Nature of True Devotion. With Reflec- 
tions on the late Faj}. Addrefid to the Briiifh Nation. Flower, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d, 


However few may have amufed the public, fo numerous have been 
the writers who have amufed themtelves with reflections on the pro- 
priety of a natiomal Fait, that we did not perufe the pamphlet under 
prefent confid-ration with much expeétation of novelty ; and we are 
under the neceflity of adding, that the author has not difappointed 
us. Ile merits refpeét, however, for a manly rejection of that 
abufive language, which the infatuated partizans of either fides, 
have bu: too generally conveyed to their political antagonifts, 
through the medium of fimilar publications, 

There are three cenfiderations principally attended to in this pam- 
phiet—** Firft, The Nature of true Devotian—Secondly, The Na- 
ture of a National Faft, and how far it is in general confiflent with 
true devotion—Thirdly, How far the late Fait in particular, confi- 
dering its circumflances, may be confiftent with fuch devotion.”— 
The laft of thefe general divifions is by far the moft extenfive, The 
enormities which have difgraced Paris, though not defended, are 
endeavoured to be palliated, by the circumftance of an inundation, 
both of foreign and domeftic hottilities, and the author conceives it 
a reafonable expeétation, that ‘* when her prefent irritation has fub- 
fided, fe will look back on her offences with the deepett regret."— 
That ihe may dofo is our moft ardent prayer, and no one will refufe 
aflenting to this hope, that every fucceeding year may be a period 
of atonement, and every day of her exiftence a day of progreflive 
improvement ! 


Art. 21. A Sermon preached at the V. ifttation holden at Skipton, 
May 12, 1794. By Samuel Clapham, M. 4. Vicar of Bingley, 
gio. 1s. Binns, Leeds; Jobnfon, London, 1794. 


We have already had occafion to commend the author of this fer- 
mon, for the folidity of matter and elegance of diction which diftin- 
guith two of his former publications *. It is with great pleafure that 

* A Sermon preached at Sunderland for the Charity School—(fee 
Brit, Crit. Vol. Hf. p. 217.) and the other at Knarefbro’, for the bee 
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we bear our teftimony to the merit of his third difcourfe; and with 
great earneftnefs we recommend it to the perufal of every ferious 
and inteiligent clergyman, who feels the importance of his facred 
office, and is anxious to difcharge the high duties of it, with ad. 
vantage to his hearers, and with credit to himéfelf. 

That our opinion of Mr. Clapham’s excellence as a writer of Ser- 
mons is impartial and juft, will, we hope, be admitted by every reader: 
of the following paffage :— I would be underitood to fay, that hof- 
pitality, fo far as clergymen are concerned in the practice of it, is 
an important duty. The revenues conferred by the piety and the 
benevolence of our forefathers on the Church, were not intended 
merely for the fupport of individuals. By the rules as well as the 
cuftems of the Church, the wearied traveller and the indigent peafant, 
they who were affli¢ted with ficknefs, and they who were overwhelmed 
with adverfity, found an afylum in the manfions of their fpiritual 
guides. Such, doubrlefs, in many inftances, was the wife and vir. 
tuous practice of our forefathers before the Reformation, when the 
celibacy of the Clergy left their minds difengaged from thofe worldly 
cares, which the different, and doubtlefs a moit improved, condition 
of Feclefiattics in later ages, unavoidably impofes upon them. But 
while Nature incites, while the laws authorize, while the niceft fenti- 
ments of honour do not forbid us to provide for our families, yet 
the exercife of hofpitality is bound upon our confcience by the rela- 
ition in which we ftand to our parifhioners, by the fpirit, if not the 
letter, of the conditions, upon which our revenues were originally 
given; by the opportunities we have for exploring thofe fcenes of 
mifery which are fo often to be found in-the obfcure and loathfome 
cottage; for liftening to thofe fighs, which, in the din and butftle of 
the furrounding world, are faintly, or feldom heard ; for foothing 
thofe forrows which throb unpitied and unfeen in the deepeft recefles 
of the foul.” 

The foregoing obfervations are furely neither trite nor unintereft- 
ing: they are exprefled in language at once unaffected and animated ; 
and they do credit to that foundnefs of underftanding, and that fer. 
vour of piety, which pervade every page of this valuable fermon, 


Axr. 22. The Duties of a Soldier illuftrated and enforced, in a Sermm 
preached at the Coufecration of the Colours of the Somerfet Light Dra- 
goons, on Wednefday the 6th of Auguft, 1794, in the Church of Sts 
Mary Magdalen, Taunton, By the Rev. ‘John Gardiner, Curate of 
the above Church, and ReG&or of Brailsford, Sc. in the County ¢ 
Derby. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Corps: 40. 37 Pp. Us 
Poole, &c. Taunton, Rivingtons, &c. London. 


Mr. Gardiner alfo has appeared before us on a former occafion, 
and with honour, (Brit. Crit. Vol. I, p. 460.) We find that he has 
had alfo the additional honour of being calumniated for that dif 
ccurfe, though the calamny could not be raifed without a mifrepre+ 
fentation of both his intention and his words, ‘Lhe prefent difcourle 
will certainly make a confiderable addition to the reputation of the 
author, That no fentence in it can be perverted to a wrong meaning, 
- we 
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we will not fay; for, of what writing can it be faid? Bat that the 
eneral tenor and principles of it are excellent, is what we can have no 
le to affirm, ‘The cext is Pfalm xx. 5. * In the name of our 
God we will fet up our banners.” The preacher begins with general 
refleGtions on the nature of War, and the degree in which it is Com- 
patible with Chriftian Revelation ; and proceeds ty’ particular exhorta- 
tions to the men, and to the officers of the regiment. Both thefe 
parts exhibit the author to us asa man of a juft and enlightened un- 
derflanding ; and it isa matter of praife both to the preacher and his 
audience, that a difcourfe fo much exceeding ‘he ufual limits was 
heard by them without fatiery, and made public at their requeft 
Among many paflages of fimilar merit, the following teems appropri- 
ately ufeful. ‘* As there is a laurel to adorn the brow in the hour of 
wictory, there are rewards and encomiuais that have their attraction ia 
times of fecurity ; and the reputation to be gained by decency of de- 
portment, fobricty of manners, and regularity of difcipline, if not 
as brilliant, is as fubftantial as that which follows magnanimous ex- 
ploits in encountering a foe. In faét, where is the foldier who does 
not feel his heart expand in hearing it faid that he belongs to a corps 
celebrated for the above-mentioned qualities.” P.23.  . 
Mr. Gardiner affigns reafons for not having employed the lime labor 
to render his fermon more perfect in ftyle than when delivered. We 
fee but few things, however, of this kind that deferve to be cenfured, 
except the frequent recurrence of the expreflion of Charafers, tor 
perfons of a certain character. (This, though it might be defended by 
humerous, and perhaps weighty, examples, is a colloquial vulg-rifary 
and ought to be avoided. 


Arr. 23. Objfervations on fome important Points in Divinity; chiefly 
thofe in Controverfy between the Arminians and Calvinifts. With 
Three Dialogues, in which the faid Points are further illufirated. . The 
whole intended as an Antidote againft the pernicious Tenets of Antime- 
nians and Necefitarians. Extra@ed from an Author of theta Cen- 
tury. By Ely Bates, Efg. 8v0. 190 pp. clofely printed. 2. 6d. 
Law. 1793 
The preface to this book, by the Editor, is very well written ; and 

the book itfelf is an important one ; and deferves the notice, not only 

of Students in Divinity, but of all ferious perfons who underftand and 
confider the influerce of the doGirines of the Gofpel upon the practice 
of its believers. Modern Calvinifts, in’ particular, will do well to 
read this work carefully, The more learned amongft them (for fuéh 
men are not wanting) will probably think it very deferving of their 
attention ; and thofc, by far the greater number, whofe minds appear 
to be very confufed in regard to.the.cocirines for which they con- 
tend moft violently, may fire find much affiftance towards the retti- 
fying of their judgments and notions. 

hen we commetid a book generally, it is not to be fuppofed’ that 
we affent-to all the points in it, efpecizlly.a book like this, which is 
fo abundant in matter, that every patagraph, and almoft every period, 
contains a doftrine. But'the Editor appears to us, in genera) tohave 
appreciated the work juftly, when he commends ‘* the picty et 
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dom of the Author, the great extent of his theological knowledgé; 
his candour, and charity.” ‘The purpofe of the book is thus exprefle 
in the Preface, p. 8, 1.6. “* Should this volume fall into the handsof 
any who are fluctuating between the two rival fyftems of Arminianifm 
and Calvanifm, it may difect them to that middle point, where aff 
that is good in either teeins to meet, and all that is exceptionable to 
be excluded : the grace of God being here vindicated, without fub. 
verring his moral government ; and the liberty of man afferted, with. 
out ufurping upon the grace of God.” 


Art. 24, Early Wifdom. Defigned to improve young People in Relja 
gion and Virtue, in the Kniewledge of themjelves, and of the Worldas 
of the Beauties of Nature, and the Ingenuity of Ar:. By Thomas Finch, 
of St. Mary-Hall, Oxon. dn 2-vols Small 8vo. 73. Fauldery 


&c. London. 1794. 


The tak of Reviewers is never lef§ pleafant to them than when they 
find themfelves compelled to difcommend a book, the defign of which 
is mora] and pious. But we confider ourfelves in the light of Fury. 
men; as bound, not indeed by an oath, but by our a fidelity 
to the Public, well and traly to try, and a true verdict to give, ace’ 
cording to the evidence, 

A verdiét, theretore, painful to our feelings, as it always is td 
the humanity of an Engl Fury (for we are neither of us a Rev- 
Iutionary Tribunal) mutt be given againft this author. He is guilty— 
of writing and publifhing 4 Wook = “noe with any evil intent, juft the 
contrary—but (what is a high mifdemeanour in the court of Criti. 
cifm) without the qualifications requifite for fo doitig. 

In books of inftro€tion for young perfons, next to foundnefs of 
ai ae we require fimplicity of thought, and purity of expreffion. 

Vith refpect to principles, we have no complaint againft this writer. 
But whether we have reafon or not to be fatisfted with him as to the 
other points, let our readers judge from the following fpecimen 
Vol. I. p. 201. ** The ee of onlettered Africa and Ame- 
rica, compared to the mental cultivation of Europe ;—the prefent de- 
generacy of Afia, with the paft learning of the celebrated country of 
Greece ;—and, individually, the sefined European, with the Euro- 
pean in barbarifm, difcoverable by his {peech and manners——fhew the 
darknefs of the hyman mind in its native {tate as mournful perfpective. 
But the improvements fupplied the mind by education of knowledge 
to knowled f pleafure to pleafure—communicate idea how, m 
its immortal ftate, freed of corporeal fhackles—it will be infinitely 
capacious—to the enjoyment of all eternity.” 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 25. The Life and extraordinary Adventures of Fames Malef- 
worth Hobart, alias Henry Griffin, alias Lord Maffey, the Newmarket 
Duke of Ormond, Sc. involving a number of wrll-known Charaders} 
together with a foort Sketch of the early Part of the y ed Dr. Tons 
quid, dn2wois, tam. By N. Dralle. 6s. G, Sael. 1194 
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‘The fubject of this book is one of thofe, upon which, pethaps,"ié 
the caufe of morality be confidered, the lefs is faid the better. The 
immediate moral, however, is good ; for we find Vice for a long time 
triumphant, but finally and fatally punifhed. } 


Ant. 26. Gallery of Fafoion, No. 1, 2,3, 415, 6. 1794+ Pub- 
lifoed by Heideloff, Southampton-fireet, Covent Garden.. 58. a Nume 
ber. 


The objeé&t of this work is to record the more elegant varieties of 
the female drefs ; aud, hdwever trifling it may appear to the philofo- 
her, or to the fterner critic, it certainly has its ufe. We may form 
ine idea of its value, by the curiofity we are all of us apt to feel in mark 
ing the peculiarities of the drefles of our anceitors, however rudely re- 
prefented, or inaccurately finifhed. ‘The circumftances of drefs are 
often a guide to the better underftanding of the manners of a people; 
and there are few countries in Europe, in which publications like the 
refent have not at one time or other appeared. ‘The Gallery of 
Fathion reprefents the dreffes of the Englifh Ladies, and their changes 
from the month of April to the prefent. ‘The figures are very beauti- 
fully executed, and the drefles exhibited with extraordinary precifion. 
The letter-prefs which explains the plates, though written in terms 
above our comprebenfion, will doubtlefs be eafily intelligible, and highly 
fatisfa€tory to our female readers ; and has all the advantages of Mr, 
Bulmer’s elegant prefs. 


Arr. 27. The Life of Fohu Hunter, By Fife Foot, Surgeon, 8vo0. 
287 pp. 5% 6d. Becket. 1794. 


This work is of 4kind, which is, and ought to be, very fingular— 
the life of an eminent perfon, written immediately after his death, 
for the purpofe of reviling him: and though the author has la- 
boured, in an introdaétion of more fownd than fenfe, to juftify the 

ractice, we are not at all the more reconciled to it. ‘* The charge,” 

¢ fays, “* which 1 have taken upon myfelf, fands exaAly upon a fimi- 
lar bafis of a judge, who never acquits or condemns any one from the 
narrow motive of partiality, buat every one is treated according to the 
nature of his ¢afe.” P. 6, Now, what the author endeavonrs to fay, 
but does not fay, in this abfard fentence, is nothing to the purpofe; 
for this work moft furely does appear to proceed from the narrow motive 
of partiality : or, were we to fay envy, we fhould perhaps be fill nearer 
the truth. Such is the ftyle of the man who cenfures ohn Hunter for 
not being able to write grammatically. Having exemplified this, we 
will fpecify his hiftorical accuracy alfo, and then difmifs a work 
Which too well juftifies the remark of an eminent man, that any animal 
can kick at a dead lion. That we may not fufpett the author to err 
through mif-information, he afferts, as ‘on his coun knowledge, things 
that never happened. ‘Thus he tells us, that Mr. Hunter’s Cronian 
Lettu res were printed and given privately to the Fellows of the Royal. 
Society, and shat he had feen one of them. The fact is, that they mewer 
were printed, On the other hand, Mr. F. denies what is notorioufly 
true, 
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true. He fays, there never was a ftomach digefted after death, 
whereas a preparation of one has been fhown. in every exhibition of 
Mr. Hunter’s Colleétion. He afferts, that the legs of Mr. Hunter's 
Camelopard were cut off at the knees. This, as well as the preced. 
ing affertion, proves that Mr. F. has not feen the Collection. He 
makes a room in Mr. Hunter’s houfe, with galleries of his own, for 
the ufe of the Lyceum Medicum which met m Mr. Hunter’s Le@tar 
Room. ‘Thefe, however, are trifles. The general drift of the book 
is to deny Mr. Hunter's merits, to put the worft conftruction on all 
his a¢tions, to maguify unmercifully all his imperfections: and what 
will be the refult of ail this? Only that John Hunter, whofe own 
works {peak for him, will continue to be held a great man; while, 
of his adverfary, if any thing fhould be remembered, it will be his 
want of candour. Such a book does not deferve more particular cfi- 
ticifm. ‘The folecifms in language and flyle are innumerable. 


Arr. 28. The Difeovery, Settlement, and prejent State of Keninchy; 
and an Introduion to the Topography and Natural Hiftory of that rit 
and important Country ; aljfo Colonel Daniel Boon’s Narrative of the 
Wars of Kentucky : with an Account of the Indian Nations within the 
Limits of the United States; their Manners, Cuftoms, Religion, and 
their Origin; and the Stages and Diftances between Philadelphia and 
the Falls of the Ohio, from Pittfhurgh to Penfacola, and feveral other 
Places. By John Filfon. Illuftrated with a large whole Sheet Map 
of Kentucky, from aéiual Surveys; and a Plan with a Defcription f 
the Rapids of the River Ohio. By Capt. Thomas Hutchins, Geographer 
to the Congres. 8vo. pp.67- 28. Stockdale. 1793. 


From various motives, the defire of knowledge on the fubjeé of 
America is fo ftrong, that the author of a pamphlet, defcribing: the 
manners of a people, the temperature of the climate, and the fertility 
of the foil, in any acceflible part of it, has a fair chance of obtaining 
attention from the public, and profit to Kimfelf. There is one great 
fault, however, generally attending fuch deferipiions, that .they-ex- 
aggerate the advantages, and glok over the inconveniences of the 
country which they recommend for habitation. Kentucky, whichis 
fpoken of with fuch flattery and fondnefs in the prefent work, is, infaaty 
by no means a place of fuch trong attraction as it has been defcribed : 
the atmofphere is found to be moift, and the climate too hot; in many 
parts it is fubject to the inroads of the favages ; and the navigation 
the Miflifippi is only open on. payment of Spanifh duties. 
ing of the foil and produce of Kentucky, our author fays, “ 
country is richeit on the higher lands, exceeding the fineft low 
grounds in the fettled part of the continent. When cultivated, i 
ae in common, fifty or fixty buthels per acre; and / have 

card it affirmed by credible perfons, that above one handted bufhels 
of good corn were produced from anacre in one feafon! ‘The fithe 
rate land is too rich for wheat till it has been reduced by four or five 
years cultivation. Col. Harrod, a gentleman of veracity in Ken- 
tucky, has lately experienced the produ¢tion of {mall grain; and 
affirms, that he had thirty-five bufhels of wheat, and fifty em 
3 ’ 
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tye, per acre. I think, in common, the land will produce about 
thirty bufhels of wheat and rye, upon a moderate computation, per 
acre ; and this is the general opinion of the inhabitants, . . . Thefe 
accounts of fuch amazing fertility may to fome appear incredible, but 
are certainly true. Every hufbandman may have a good garden or 
meadow, without water or manure, where he pleaies. he foil, 
which is not of a thirfty nature, is commonly well fupplied with plen- 
tiful fhowers.”’ 

The Appendix contains an account of the adventures of Col, Boon, 
and “* my brother, ’Sguire Boon; where our readers may learn of 
«« hair-breadth {capes in th’ imminent deadly breach,” &c» foftened 
with an abundance of /entiment and fine flowery language. 


Art.29. Dernier Tableau de Paris; ou recit Hiftorique de la Revolus 
tion duo Aout, des Caufes qui l'oxt produit, des Evénemens qui lout 
précidé, et des Crimes qui l’ont fuivie Par J. Peltier, de Paris, Aue 
teur des A&es des Apotres, de la Correfpondance Politiques, ou Tablean 
de Paris, et de divers Ouvrages publiés depuis trois ans. 8YO. 
2 vols. pp. 464 and 589. 11, 1s. Owen. 


Arr. 30. The late Pifure of Paris; or,a faithful Narrative of the 
Revolution of the 10th of Auguft ; of the Caufes which produced, thé 
Events which preceded, and the Crimes which followed it. By JF. 
Peltier, 8vo. z2vols. 512 and@i8 pp. 148. Owen. 


This Pi€ture of Paris, which began to be publifhed in numbers the 
firft week of Oétober 1792, is now fo generally known in all its lead- 
~ Neer that a minute account of it cannot be neceflary. A new 
picture is now wanting, were any artift hardy enough to go thither 
and draw it from the original. The affecting piece inferted in an 
carly partof the work, entitled Mon Agonie de ‘Trente-huit Heures, 
written by M. Journiac Saint-Meard, happily gave confiderabie cele- 
brity to the whole, and made it the object of a very general atten- 
tion. It certainly deferves well to be read, as containing a delinea- 
tion of atrocities too horrid to be conceived without recital, and too 
revolting not to produce the falutary effect of ftrong abhorrence 
againft the principles in which they originated. Mr. Peltier is no 
mean hiftorian, his account of faéts is clear, and his reflections are 
very often ftriking and important. He is profeffediy attached to the 
caufe of Royalty, and very grateful tothe Englith for their humani 
towards his expatriated countrymen. If we give no extract from this 
publication, it is becaufe we believe both the topics and the ftyle of it ~ 
to be already very univerfally known ; if there be any of our readers 
who are inclined to blame us for making this conclufion too haftily, 
we recommend to them to remove themielves as foon as poflible from 
the clafs of exceptions, by procuring the book for perufal. 


Hh (ART, 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL, TY. ocT. 1794 
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Arr.31. The Age of Reafon ; being an Invefligation of true and fin 
buleus Theology. By Thomas Paine. Secretary for Foreign Affairs w 
Cc mgr fs in the American War, and Author of the Works entitled, Com- 
mon Senfe, and Rights of Man, Sc. 8vo. 55 pp. 35- 6d. Paris, 
printed by Banois: London, fold by J. Eaton. 1794. 


Tom Paine is a perfeSt mirror for modern Philofophers, whofe ob. 
ftinacy, vanity, and prefumption are ufually in direct proportion to 
their ignorance. As in the latter accomplifhment he is gifted beyond 
them all, fo in the former qualitics he has no lefs fuperiority. Hence 
he is juftly valued by the difciples of the Sans-Culotte fect, as the 
boldeft of all their teachers, If Voltaire and Rouffeau wrote u 
Theology with very little knowledge of the fubje¢t, he writes wihs 
out any, and confequently with ftill more freedom. When we con- 
fider the perfect emptinefs of this-paltry pamphlet, we are furprifed 
and concerned that any men of education fhould have thought it ne- 
ceflary to anfwer it. Tom is an original writer, certainly, and his 
objections to Chriftianity are fuch in general, as not many would have 
committed to writing, had they even floated in their brains; others, 
indeed, are trite, but they are all fuch as cannot weigh for a moment 
with any who have read or thought. The vulgar may, perhaps, be 
ftaggered at the impudence with which fome things are urged, and at 
the jocularity (for that is Tom’s forte) with which others are placed 
in aridiculous light. Butthe vulgar will not read the anfwers, con- 
fequently they-are ufelefs: and, as adding fomething to the fame of the 
tract, they are pernicious, The book confifts chiefly of a view of the 
Bible, in which the author «vie/y afcribes the invention of the hifto- 
ries of the Old Teftament to the Chriftians, He thinks all the fubjetts 
of prophecy completely overturned by attempting to prove that the 
Prophets were Poets. He miftakes the corruptions of various fects for 


genuine Chriftianity, and argues againft them. He fays, that the - 


ftudy of the dead languages was invented by Chriftians, to impede the 
progrefs of {cience, not knowing, poor man! that Greek and Latin 
were living languages for many centuries after the eftablifhment 
of Chriftianity. He imputes all the darknefe of the middle 
ages to the efforis of Chriftians againft fcienee : never having heard 
ot Goths and Vandals, who were net Chriftians; nor knowing that 
the total extinction of fcience of every kind was prevented by the efe 
forts of Chriftians alone. He gives the hiftory of his own boyihh 
thoughts, as a proof that Chrithanity is irrational ; and the hiftory of 
his own knowledge of the oniverfe, to provethat this world is too fmall 
a ftage for fuch a drama as that of Redemption. He has fomewhere 
picked up Hume's objections to miracles, and carrics them to a ft 
greater length of abfurdity. Such is the fair and unprejudiced ace 
count of a work, which ts neither worth anfwering nor prohibitings 
were it not that a mere jett againit religion, however empty, hasa 


¢odo wiih the book we do notperccive, 


effect upon ignorant minds. What the title of tbe Age of Reafon has 
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Ant. 32. ATreatife on the Theory and Pra&ice of Seamanfbip: con 
taining general Rules for maneuvring Veffels with a meveable Figure 
of a foip, fo planned, that the Sails, Rudder, and Hull may be made 
to perform the Manauvres according to the Rule laid down. To the 
above is added, a Mifcellaneous Coapter on_the various Contrivances 
againft Accidents, and a Copper-plate of the Diagrams and Figures exe 

jned in.the Wark. The while forming a ufcful Compendium to the 
Officer, to inftru& him when young, and to remind him when old. By 
an Officer in the Service of the Eaft-Lidia Company, 8v0. pp. 1126 
4s. Robinfons. 1793. 


The artof Navigation, from its commercial and political impor- 
tance, has, of late years, attracted the attention of men of the higheft 
rank in Philofophy. During the fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, 
a variety of ndidications appeared on feparate branches of this art, 
with different degrees of merit, and in different languages , but until 
1753» nothing of material confequence had been difclofed,- In this’ 
year, M, P. Bouguer produced his elaborate performance, entitled 
Nutveau Traité de Navigation, in which he collected all the {cattered 
information hitherto received, with many fuggeftions and inventions 
of his own; and which was afterwards abridged and improved in 
1760, by M. dela Caille. Jn 1772, Dr. Robertfon’s Elements of 
Navigation firft appeared, with a moft excellent preface from the pen 
of Dr. James Wi fon ; and fince that time, feveral ufeful and highly- 
efteemed works have been publithed. But thefe elementary books are 
principally dire¢ted to the inftruction of young perfons in the ufe of 
the inftruments for ccleflial obfervations, Mercator’s chart, compafs, 
&e.: few of any material value have particularly treated of Seamane 
/ip, a branch of Navigation which applies exprefsly to the manans 
wring of veffels at fea. 

The work now before us is confined folely to Seamanthip, both in 
theory and prettice, and is divided into twelve general heads or 
chapters. Each of thefe chapters is fubdivided into fmaller ones 
for the greater convenience of the reader, fo that in the immediate 
time of need, when an alteration is neceflary in the fetting of the 
fails, or any other maneuvre is required tobe performed, reference 
may be made to the page where fuch mameuvre is treated of. At 
the beginning of the book is a moveable figure of a fhip, made’ of 
card, with her yards and ftay-fails complete, by which the effc& of 
the wind upon her fails, and of the rudder upon the fhip, may be 
learned by infpection only. This novel mode of demonttration 
feems to have a tendency to diffufe an inclination for ‘the ftudy of 
Marine tactics; which, befides their importance in a commercial 
point of view, may have many political advantages, as they may 
increafe the number of our mariners, and be the means Of inttructing 

em in the principles of fcience. The chapter on Mooring we 
cannot but recommend to the confideration of feamen in general, 
for, by a perfect knowledge of thefe matters, numberlefs accidents 
may be avoided, which frequently occafion great national detriment, 
fuch as the lofs of a valuable cargo, and the obftruéting and choak- 
§ up the beds of navigable rivers. , 

Hhz AaT, 
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Aart. 33. Slavery and Famine, Punifbments for Sedition ; or an Ltn 
count of New South Wales, and of the miferable State of the Con. 
wits. By George Thompfin, who failed in the Royal Admiral, M, 
1792. With fome preliminary Remarks, and a Sketch of the Charac. 
ter of Thomas Fyjche Palmer, B. D. late Senior Felluaw of Quesn's 
College, Cambridge. By George Dyer, Author of The Complaint; 
of the Poor People of England. 8vo. 23. Ridgway. 1794, 


The prefent publication is principally compofed of extracts from 
the various travellers who have written their accounts of New Hol- 
land, and truly “« they feemto fpeak variety of wretchednefs!” 
Mr, Dyer oe the rigour of the fentence which has condem- 
ned Mefirs. Mair and Palmer, &c. ** to that bourne from which 
« few’ travellers return.””? With the latter Mr. D. appears to have 
been onterms of intimacy, and pays an animated tribute of efteem 
to what he conceives to be his talents and his virtues. That men 
who bear a fair and refpeétable character among thofe who know 
them, fhould, by any intemperance of conduét or expreffion, expofe 
themfelves to the punifhments due, in general, to offenders of alower 
ftamp, is matter of regret to every feeling mind : but that men of 
liberal education and a fenfe of morality, fhould be doomed to aff. 
ciate with the dregs of human nature, the plunderer and affaffin, is 
by this writer thought tofavour too much of feverity. 

The following extract from the journal of G. ‘Thompfor, who 
failed in 1792, and whofe veracity Mr. Dyer does not queftion, 
will enable us to form fome opinion of the fituation of the convitts. 
*« About four miles from this place (Parramatta) is another fettle- 
ment, ‘Toongahby, where the greateft number of convitts are, and 
work very hard (there is alfo a good crop of corn ftanding, and 
promifes well) : their hours for work are from five in the mornin 
till eleven, they then leave off ull two in the afternoon, and wor 
from that time till fun-fet. They are allowed no breakfaft hour, be- 
caufe they have feldom any thing to eat.”"—« At night they are 
placed ina hat, perhaps 14,16, or 18 together (with one woman, 
whofe duty is to keep it clean, and provide victuals for the men while 
at work), without the comforts of either bed or blankets, unlefs 

they take them from the fhip they came out in, or are rich enough 
to purchafe them when they come on fhore.”—* In fhort, all 
neceflary conveniencies of life they are ftrangers to, and fuffer every 
thing they could dread in their fentence of tranfportation.” Tra 
vellers havea a licence fur exaggeration ; and whatever may be our 
fufpicion, we molt carneltly hope that the writer of the preceding 
paragraph may have made an ample ufe of ir. 
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ART. 34+ Ocxures diverfes de Cerutti, ou Recueil de Pieces compofees 
evant et depuis la Réyolution. Iw Svo. A Paris. 


Tf the abufe of words has given oecafion to many errors in philo- 
fophy, it has fcarcely been of lefs differvice in the ttudy of the Belles 
Lettres: it has been from fuch an abufe of words that it has been fo 
repeatedly afferted that verfification is only a fecondary merit, fubor- 
dinate to genius, which may very well difpenfe with, and ought to 
contemn it. Nothing, however, is more certain, than that verfifica- 
tion is effential to poetry, and that withont that art, of which Def- 
préaux may be faid to have fet the moft perfect example among his 
countrymen, while he laid down the beft rules for the acquifition of 
it, the other qualifications required in a poet would lofe much of their 
effect. | 

It is for want of a proper attention to this art, that Mr. Cerutti, 
who is unqueftionably a well-informed and ingenious writer, will ne- 
ver rank high asa poet. As a fpecimen of his manner, we. fhall 
prefent our readers with the following lines, taken from his poem en- 
titled La Libetté del’ Amerique, protégee par les armes frangoijes. Alter 
prognofticating, that the riches of the Englifh, which he calls. /es 
corruptions de leurs loig, will {oon take their flight to fome other coyn- 
try, he add:—~ 


* Mais ces loix refteront; Anglois, c’eft par vos loix 
Que vous fates long-tems et citoyens et rois. 
Vous le ferez encore. Tout périt, tout s‘altere ; 
Les monumens des arts meurent dans la pouffiere, 
§’opulentes cités font en proie aux volcans. 
Tout l’or des nations eft a leurs conquerans. 
Courbé fous fa vieillefle, un empire fuccombe, 
De P Atlas, du Taurus, 1a mer creufe la tombe. 
Les loix, les bonnes loix peuvent furvivre a tout ; 
Tandis que tout s’écroule, ees reftent debout, 
Au milieu des débris, de marbres, et de bronzes, 
C’eft ainfi que la Chine, en dépit de fes bonzes, 
En dépit du ‘Tartare, a confervé fes mocurs, 
Et plié fous fes loix le fer de fes vainqueurs, 
Ainfi du monde entier J’antique capitale, 
Arés avoir péri fous fes coups du Vandale, 
Regne encore par fes loix, et tout le genre fumain 
Ef encore juge par le fénat romain.” 

E/pr. des Fournaux. 
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Art. 35. Comfitution des Spartiates, des Athéniens, et des Romains; 
par Guéroult, Proffeur de Rhetorique au College de Harcour, A 
Paris. 


As this work, written by a perfon who is known to the literary 
world by his excellent Fragmens de Pline, and his tranflations from 
Cicero, will fcarcely admit of an analyfis, we fhall leave our readers 
to form their own opinion of its merit from extracts which we hall 
lay before them. 

On the fubjeét of the criminal tribunals of the Athenians, Mr. G, 
olferves, that they were ** Compoiées de la méme maniere que les 
tribunaux civils. Les juges étorent toujours en nombre pair. En 
cas de paitage, l’accu'é étoit abfous. ‘Vout citoyen avoit le droit 
de dénoncer et de pourfuivre les délits publics. Les déiits privés ne 
pouvoient étre pourfuivis que dans la perfonne lefée ; mais alors on ne 
pouvoic conclure qu’a ces peines pécuniaires, Tout accufateur qui 
défiftoit, ou qui n’obtenoient pas au moins la cinquieme partic des 
fuffrages, étoit condamné @ une amende de mille drachmes. Lins 
ftruétion étoit publique. Les parties faiffoient ferment de dire la vé. 
rité, Elles n> pouvoient em boives le miniftere des orateurs, qu’apres 
avoir expliqué elles-méives lout caufe. On leur accordoit un tems 
fixé et méfuré par un horloge d'eau. Le préfident diftribuvit aux 
Juges une boule blanche pour abfoudre, et une noir pour condamner: 
On procédoit tonjours par un double jugement: le prewier décidoit 
fi accu fé étoit atteint et convaincu : le Beend appliquoit la peine aa 
délit. Les loix pénales étoient gravées fur des colonnes auprés des 
tribunaux. Lorfques ces loix n’avoient rien prononcé, les juges 
€toient les maitres de proportionner la peine au Jetie,” eee 

** Ombres de Daguefleau et de Lamoignon,” proceeds he, ‘ for 
tez de vos tombeaux, comparoiffez au tribunal redoutable de la potte- 
rité, qui rend hommage 4 vos vertus et 4 vos talens, mais qui accufe 
les uves ct les autres... . Je vois des jurifconfultes habiles dans le code 
que vous avez rédigé, mais je ne vois pas des hommes... A 1’ Aréo- 
page votre code auioit foulevé d’indignation les fages qui le préf- 
doient. Les Athéniens vous avoient tracé la route. _ Pourquoi vous 
confumer en veilles, lorfque Pantiquisé vous offroit un chef-d'aeuvre de 
legiflation criminelk ??.... 

in regard to the religion of the Athenians, we are informed by out 
author, ** Quelle coniitloit tout entiere dans les actes exterieures. 
fuffif.it qu’on ne troulJat point l’ordre public, foit en niant exif. 
ence des Dieux, foit en violant les objets du culte. Du refte, on 
jouiffoit de la plus grande liberte dans les opinions, Le fecond Ar- 
chon‘e, nomine roi des facrifices, velioit au maintien du culte; comme 
chef de la religion, 1 prefidoic au facrifices publies, Les pretres pa- 
roiffoient dans les cére:nonics rehgieufes avec les attributs du Diea 
dont ils étoient les miniftres, Les maifons et les terres qui apparte- 
noient aux temples, les fommes prelevées fur les confifcations et les 
amendes, le dix eme, des depouilles enlevées a lennevii, le droit 
d’afyle, fervoient a Ventretien des miniftres du culte ;_ et dans les {a- 
crifices le tiers des viétimes étotent p ur eux. Parler ou ecrire 
contre l'exiltence des Dieux, brifer leurs flatues, étoient des <a 
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nis de mort. ‘Tout citoyen pouvoie fe porter pour accufateur. 
Nialle part, les fétes n’étoient plus nombreufes et plus brillantes qu¢ 
dans Athenes, et rien négaloit la pompe des facrifices, des proceffions. 
en tout genre. On y faifoit la commémoration des victoires rem- 

res.” «2 + © . 

What a variety of refle€tions might this account of M. G. furnith 
to his countrymen? We cannot certainly charge the Athenians with, 
faperftition or fanaticifm. Notwithftanding which, at Athens the 

reateft-regard was always fhown to the prevailing worfhip; whereas, 
in a Catholic country, after a {pace of 1800 years, the legiflators 
have propofed, without meeting with any refiftance, to abolifh the 
eftablithed religion. At Athens, the priefts were held in that cone 
fideration, to which, from their rank in life, they had fo juft a claim; 
whereas, among a people heretofore diftinguifhed by the gentlenefs of 
their manners, they have been perfecuted without mercy, and without 
bound. At Athens, the minifters who had prevaricated were punith- 
ed: whilft, in France, the law has included under the fame profcrip- 
tion, both thofe who had violated it, and thofe who have fubmitted to 
its injunétions. The Athenian priefts had fixed revenues, that they 
might not be condemned to a fervile dependence; whereas, in the 
very bofom of Chriftianity, they have, as it were, been {uddenly dif- 
inherited, and, to the folid and honourable means of fubliftence which 
they before enjoyed, has fucceeded a humiliating and precarious fa- 
lary. Laftly, at Athens, dangerous writers, who prefuined to attack 
the doftrincs publicly received, were punifhed with death; whereas, 
in the pretended temple of Liberty, under the very eye of the affem- 
bled nation, even fome of the legiflators have profetied themfelves 
atheitts, without exciting in the reft that contempt or indignation 
which they fo highly deferved, 


Arr. 36. Matiere Médicinale I ndigene, ou Traité des Plantes Natio- 
tionales fubfituées avec fucces a ds Végétaux Exo'igues, auxquels on @ 
Joint dis Objervations Médicinal:s fur les mémes Objets : Ouwrage qui @ 
remporteé le premier Prix, é&ciuté le 3 Decembre, 1776; au sugement 
de M. M. de Ll’ Acadé nie de Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts de Lyons 
Par M. Cotte, Premir Médecin des drmées Frangoifes, Se. and M, 
Villemet, Doyen du College de Pharmacie, Démonftrateur de Chymie # 
de Botavique ala Faculié de Médecine en [' Univerfité de Nancys Gee 
Nouvelle éJition, confidérablement augmentée. A Nancy, 1793+. 

_ To fubftitute in the room of exotic plants, ufed in the daily prace 
tice of medicine, others which grow fpontaneoufly in our own clis 
mates, and which it is eafy to procure at a lefs expence ; plants from 
the analyfis of which it appears that they contain the fame prin¢iples 
with thofe who‘e places they are intended to occupy; to give a cone 
cile hiffory of both ; to point out the choice, preparation, and ad- 
miniltrasion of thefe remedies, with the precautions. neceflary in their 
application ; to fpecify the different experiments and obfervations 
that have been made on them; fuch are the important objects of 
this treatife, which cannot but add greatly to the reputation of Mr. 

Villemet, who is already fo advantageoufly known in the Repablic 

of Letters, and who is aétually employed in the Botanico-pharma- 

ceutical department of the Didtionaire de Chymie et de Pharmacie in the 

Encyclopédie meéthedique par ordre des matierese 

Ejpr. des Fournanz. 
‘ ITALYe 
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Arr. 37. Difertazione fopra il queflo: Quali peers ¥ e fvantagei 
abbiano rimpetto alla Tragedia e alia Commedia quelle che dionfi citta 
dinef{che, e quali fiano le peculiari leggi coftitutive di quefto genere, 
oltre le communi agli altri, cavandole dalla fpecifica ed intima indole 
loro per dimufirare qual grado ai perfexione poffa ottenerfi, prefentata 
dal Sign, Abate \\denfonfo Valdaftri, Modenefe, al concorfo dell’ anna 
MDCCX(C. della Reale Accademia di Scienze e belle Lettere di Mans 


tova. 1793. QgOpp. ingr. 4to, 


In this differtation the author fhows himfelf to be poffeffed of a re. 
fined tafte, and intimately acquainted with the great mafter-pieces of 
dramatic compofition, not only in the Greek and Latin, but likewife 
in the French and FEnglifh languages, of which he appears to enters 
tain a more favourable opinion than the generality of his countrymen- 
The dificrtation is divided into three parts. In the firft and fecond 
parts, the author combsts the prejudices of thofe critics who decry, 
as a monftrous produ¢tion, all tragedy founded on events in common 
life, from which the French were heretofore peculiarly averfe. He 
does not allow, therefore, that the Poétic of Ariftotle is, what that 
philofopher intended it to be thought, fo much a complete rationale 
of the dramatic art in general, as of the praétice of the Athenian 
theatre in particular, of which it may certainly be regarded as the mof 
perfe& anclyfis. Inftead, therefore, of reprobating this new fpecies 
of the drama, Mr. V. is perfuaded, that if the reprefentations of 
fcenes dravu from moder: times, and deferibing the events of ordi- 
nary life in fuitable language, have not a more ceriain, and more ex- 
tenfivcly beneficial effect than fuch as are derived only from an imi- 
tation, fo often repeated, of Greek or Latin writers, and exhibit oc- 
eurrences ia the hiltory of perfons removed alike by time and rank 
to the ereateft diftance from us, it muft be owing to the inability of, 
Or want of appropriate talents in, the peet himfelf. Our readers 
will, however, doubtlefs think him too partial to his favourite fpecies, 
when he fays, that ‘* Vado per/uafo dall mie proprie offervaxioni che il 
capo d'opera di Raziwe /’Atalia dedba ai preftigy delle decoraxioni, e di 
cid, che forma propriamente Jpettacolo, nun piccala parte del [ua fucceffr. 
L pompoft abiti, emblemi d'un gran facerdote, un fanciullo pofto fi um 
trvomo, a cui brillano im volte la placidexza e la gioia dell’ innaenza; 
una furiofa Reina alla tefta di truppe, che da loro il barbaro comando dt 
tricidarlo; Leviti che accorrono @ pron coll’armi in mano; tutte 
guefio offre un quadroy che accref.e al fommo l'eloquente energia del pate 
tio.” 

In. the third part, the author lays down rules for the compofition 
of tragedy in general, and of this {pecies in particular. Among the 
former is a firict obfervance of the three unities, which he confiders 
to be of equal importance ; and among the latter, that this drama 
fhould be written in profe. Giornale Enciclop. a’ lialia. 


Art. 38. Opere ded Muratori. Tom. 1—VI. &vo. In Venezia. 

Of the works of the celebrated Muratori a complete edition was 

undertaken in 1767; which, though it has been extended to thirty- 

fix volumes, is not yet finifhed, brom the precgnt edition are ied 
a> 3 Ciu 
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eluded what the editor calls Non figlie naturali, ma folo adottive del 


Muratori, as Paulini Poemata, Miffale Gothicum, Sacramentarium Gre 
gorianum, &c. To the whole is prefixed, the E/ogia di Lodovica Ane 
tonio Muratori, by Lami; as are alfo to each feparate work thore 
literary notices, by the editor, M. Andrea Rubbi. In the {ix volumes 
here announced, are contained the following works of Muratori: 1. 
Del Governo della Pefte, e della maniera di guardarjene; 2. Relaxione 
della Pefie di Ma rfiglia ; and, 3. Dijertazioni falte antichita Ttaliane 3 
jn all 75, but of which the 33 ouly concludes this fixch volume. 
bid. 
Art. 39+ Opere del Maffei. Tom. I.—V. 8vo, In Venezia. 
We are obliged to the fame editor for this re-impreffion of the 
works of Maffet, who has likewife prefixed to the firft volume an E/o- 
gio di Scipione Maffei, by Jppolite Pindemonte, and to each particular 
work his own introductory account of it. In thefe five volumes are 
included, 1. De’ Teatri autichi e moderni; 2. Arte magica dileguata; 
3. Arte magica diftrutta; 4. Arte magica annichilata; 5. Della for- 
mazione de? fulrnini; 6. Dell’antica condizion di Verona; 7. Verona ile 


luftrata ; with an Index to this laft work. Lbid, 
HOLLAND. 


Arr. 4c. Hermanni Arntzenii %. U. D. Gymnafti Gondani pro Ree- 
tore, Epiftola critica de quibufdam Pindari Thebani Locis ad V. Cl. Jo. 
Ruardi, 7. U, D. in Acad. Groningana Eloqu, Lingu. Gr. et Lat. et 
Antiq. Gr. Profeforem Ord. Utrecht, 1793. Large 8vo, 


It is generally known that the Epitome [liados, of which a new edi- 
tion has lately been publifhed by Mr. Wernfdorff, bears in the M, §, 
the name of Pixdarus Thebanus, though no fatisfactory reafon has yet 
been affigned for this extraordinary utle. With refpeé to the piece 
itfelf, we may however obferve, that the numerous tran{cripts of it 
fill exiftling in public libraries, fufficiently prove that it muft fore 
merly have been very mych read. Of late, feveral eminent critics 
have likewife condefcended to employ themfelves in the improve. 
ment of the text of this poem, particularly in Holland, Bondam, 
Van Dorp, and Van der Daten, from whom, as well as from de 
Rooy, we were led to expeét a new edition of it. By Mr. van Koo- 
ten, we underftand likewife, that fome progrefs has been made in the 
impreflion of fuch an edition. It appears that our author was not 
acquainted with that publifhed by Wernfdorff, though many of the 
fame emendations af corrupted paflages have occerred to him; as, for 
inftance, p. 672, where he propofes reading Hine Phrygas Ajacis, 
and 417, 281, 639, 690, 698, 699, 854,945. Agreeably to the 
nature of fuch works, Mr. A. has allowed himfelf the liberty of fe- 
le&ing his own paflages, of dwelling on them for a longer or fhorter 
time, as he might judge proper, and of digrefling occafionally to 
other writers. A confiderable part of this publication is likewife ine 
ienced to point out the real, or meretricious, poetical beauties of the 
Original, in which our author has fhown no {mall hare of tafte and 
potebgies crudition, Among the emendations of paflages faggefted 
y hin, we approve more efpeciaily of thefe which follow, as v. 205, 
Potens fimul ordine Cunens ive bis uadenis tentabat in arma carinis, 
where, inftead of ordine, he reads horrida—arm2; Ovid. Metam, IV, 
$62, where, for xterno carcere vento, he fubititutes be/fcraes 3 of fe- 
Ver. 
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veral in Ampelius, particularly c. 15, Sey fewer ef pifuerunt ia 
facie publica, in Lafe publico; and-of one in Prifcian. Perieg. 666, 
where, in the place of Afcalaphi regis, he propoles reading Axanchi ripis, 
It appears that the poet has been principally indebted to Virgil for 
his language, to which, however, the ingenuity of commentators has, 
‘rhaps, not unfrequently given better meanings than were intended 
by him. V aderlandjche Letteroefu. 


Art. 41. Difours far PEgalité des Hommes, et fur les Droits et les 
Devoirs quien dérivent. Par M. Pierre Paulus, ancien Confeiller et. 
Avocat f fecal de lV’ Amirauté au Département de la Meufe, Membre 
de Saxciéiés Hollandoife et Zélandoife, des Sciences @ Haarlem et a Flefm 
fingue, de Littérature Hollandoife a Leyde, de la Société provinciale 
a’ Uirecht, Se. Traduit du Hollandoife. A Haarlem, 1794. 

If phiiofophers would deign to perute this tract with the attention 
it deferves, they would be convinced that the dotirines inculeated in 
the Gofpel, which they have fometimes reprefented as incompatible. 
with the plans they have laid down for the purpofe of promot- 
ing the happinefs of mankind, fo far from being fo, really involve 
thofe plans, leading us by the fame principles to the fame point, 
though by a patho gentle and fafe, as is admirably calculated to con- 
tribute to the general felicity, without endangering the repofe, the 
fecurity, or the poffetlions of any tadividual. 

The immediate motive by which the tranflater was induced to ren. 
der this eflay into a language more gen rally known than that in 
which it was originally compofed, is ever likely to be, was, fays he, 
that the prefent and future legiflators of other nations might become 
acquainted with the jeft demarcatioa made by Mr. Paulus in the 2d 
chepter of the 2d fection, of the rights transferred by virtue of the 
focial pact to teciety, or the aggregate body of the aflociation, and 
of thofe which individuals have {hill referved to themfelves either ta- 
citly or exprefsly, as perfonal and abfolutely inalienable, and on 
which, being private and facred’ property, entrufted to their guardian- 
fhip and protection, the nation cannot lay hands without the moft fla. 
grant injuftice, and a formal infraction of that folemn contract by 
which the inaividuals fubmitted themfelves, in other refpecis, to the 
general will, and the fupreme dire€tion of the focial body. The au- 
thor has mere particulaily combated the erroneous doctrine of Rouf- 
feau on this important fubjeét, which he has fhown to be not lefs falfe 
in its principles than dangerous in its confequences. Ibid. 


Art. 42. De Bybel vertaald, omfchreven en door Aanmefhingen opge- 
helaert door W. A. van Vioten. V1. Deel.—The Bible, tranfard, 
paaphrefed, and illufirated with Annotations, by W. A. v. Niotens 
Vol. Vii. 522 pp. im large Svo. Price 4. 6. Utrecht and 
Amflerdam, 15793. 

In this volume are contained the author’s new verfion of, and com- 
mentary on, the Three Books of Solomon, and the Prophecy of Ifaiab. 
As Mr. v. V1. appears to be intimately acquainted, not only with the 
oriy inal language of the Old Teflament, but likewife with the different 
exegetical, particularly the German, writers on the Bible, and to 
pofiefs, belices, moft of thofe qualifications which are required in an 
expofiior of the Scriptures, we are forry that his merits in this de- 
partment of literature are not more generally known. Ibid. 
GEOLOGICAL 
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Birth of our Cantinents—Proofs of the fmall Antiquity of this 
Epoch. 


Windfor, July 1, 17946 


ATURALISTS have no longer ahy doubts of our continents 
having been the &d of the fea; fo that the main object of 
every geclogical fyftem has been, for a long time, to explain, ** how 
the fea, after having been Aigher than our coztincnis, comes now to be 
depreficd below them.” 

1, I have not, in thefe letters, reverted to that queftion, ** whe 
ther this grand change that has happened on our globe las been pro- 
duced gradually, or by a fudden revolution,” becaule I have fully difs 
cuffed it in my Letters on the gfrory of the Earth and of Man, where I 
have proved, as well in anfwer to thofe fyfems that are founded on 
the idea of gradua/ caufes, as in a general way, that the dirth of our 
continents has not been gradual, but fudden ; and this is what has been 
alfo ettablithed’ by two of the molt diftinguifhed geologitfts of this age, 
M. de Saussure and M, de Dotomieu. But it remains to deter- 
mine, what this revolution was; and I proceed firft to cite fome facts, 
which-clearly point out its nature. 

2. We have feen that the entire mafs of our continents is compofed 
of frata, produced from the fa while it occupied this portion of the 


globe. ‘Thefe Arata, which we may every where trace without the’ 


pollibiliry of doubt, notwithitanding the various accidents they have 
undergone, extend every where down to the prefett /ea, and at firft 
formed the boundaries of its bafon. Thefe I would call the comtinen- 
tal fil. 

3- As foon as the fea had changed its bed, the rivers were formed 
by the rains over the new continents, and arriving at the fea, began to 


depofit at their mouths the mad they broaght down with them: the’ 


fa alfo, agitating the fand at its bottom, drove it towards its ras 4 
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the adtion of the waves. From the effects of thefe two caufes, gery 
lands began to be formed, which extended horizontally, and fuccet. 
fively took the place of the waser near certain parts of the original 
cgajts. Thefe new lands ‘are every where as diltin& from the continen- 
tal foil, as a platform from the fous it furrounds ; and their exif. 
ence ferves firit to prove, that the /we/ of the “a has had no tendency 
to rife fince it has occupied its prefent ded; for, in this cafe, it would 
fucceflively have overflowed the /ediments that were depofited on its 
fhores. If, on the contrary, the /ea had had a tendency to /rvk, the neay 
Jands would have a regular /lope towards it, by which we might be 
able to meafure the quantity cf its depreffion fince it occupied its pre. 
fent bafon s but all the ew /ends, on every coaft, whatever extent 
they may have acquired, are fenflibly Aorizontal. ‘This phanomenon 
then amounts to an abfolute demonfiration, that the fea has undergone 
no change in its /evel fince it has occupied its prefent bed. 

4. But before the fea occupied this ded, it covered our continents ta 
a much greater elevation. What barriers could then retain it? They 
could not abfolutely be others than more elevated lands, which occu- 
pied the place which the fea now is ; and we know evidently, from the 
quantity of the remains of vegetables and terreftrial animals, which 
have been buried in our frata while yet under the fa, that there did 
at that time exift fuch ads. Thus, in order that the /a fhould have 
retired from the furface of our prefent comtinents, other continents, 
which before ferved it fora darrivr, muft neceflarily have /unk, fo as 
to leave free the da/on it at prefent occupies. 

5. This is a neceflary confequence of the above facts; and its evi- 
dence does not depend on determining how this revolution ha 
pened ; but we thal! foon difcover it, by continuing to purfue ya 
train of caufes eftablifhed in my former letters, of which I fhall in 
few words recal to your recollection fuch parts as the fubject re- 
quires. 

6. The ftate of diforder,in which we find all our frata, can only be 
accounted for by confiderable and repeated Ankings of the greater part of 
their mafs, at zras marked by certain traces. Thefe /nkings of the 
bottom of the axcient fea could proceed only from the fucceflive forma- 
tion of caverns within, into which the increafing cruft of Arata, from 
time to time, felldown. By this is to be explained that great phano- 
menon which has given birth to Geology, namely, the difappearance, 
at the exterior, of a great part of the /iguid which formerly covered 
the whole globe, to a height exceeding our higheft mouxiain, We 
have alfo Sek, in this difruption of the caverns, from whence iffued 
each time new elaftic fluids, the chemical caufe of the fucceffive changes 
in the precipitations that took place in the liguid, as well as of the co- 
temporary changes in the nature of the atmo/phere, fo vifible from the 
hiftory of wegetables, Laftly, in the courfe of. thefe operations, I have 
pointed out an epocha, when, while the Jiguid covered all the globe, 
a more rapid enlargement of the caverzs under one portion of the 
erufi of jirata occationed its fudden fxking ; by which, added to the 
fimultaneous infiltration of a great part of the diguid in the interior 
part of the globe, the portion only which had fubfided, remained co- 
wered, and formed the fr? /ea; at the time that the part oo 
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became the fir? continents. Such are the faéts I wifhed to recall to your 
remembrance ; I fhall now proceed with the thread of this hiftory. 

4. After this firft revolution, the lands then produced were for a jong 
time fafe from greater cataltrophes, owing to their being exonerat 
of the weight of the /iguid, which, at the fame time, could not make 
its way beneath them, except at their borders, which ferved as the 
confines of the “a. In the long courfe of cataftrophes that happened 
to the bottom of that /ea, fome of the /iguid, from time to time, 
pafled under the /and: but this infiltration was flow; and in propor 
tion as it produced fixkings of the mafs of loefe /ubflances below, con~ 
cretions were formed in them, which gradually multiplied the profs, as 
the cavities increafed in fize and number; fo that the extericr cruff now 
refted only on a foundation to a great depth cavernous. Such was the 
ftate in which the ancient continents were at the period where I lefe 
thofe operations in iny laft letter, conformable to the train of ftated 
caufes, and traced through a feries of chara€ieriftic monuments. 

8, But at length, by fome new cataftrophe at the bottom of the fa, 
a great portion of the /iguid fuddenly bane eer into the loweft ca- 
acrns under thefe ands, and there occafioned a fudden finking of the 
loofe matter, even under the profs, beneath the cavernous ma/js: this 
then began to tumble in ; its demolition gradually extended quite to 
the exterior crx, the fall of which completed the deftruction of all 
thefe /upports of the caverzs, by which, till then, they had been up- 
held; and the fea having no longer any barriers, flowed over this 
portion of the globe, where, in a little time, it fettled itfelf at the 
level we now find it. Such then was the caxft of this revolution, of 
which, as we have juft feen, the nature was pointed out by decifive 

hanomena ; and we fhall fee it ftill further charaCterized, by what 
Lapnehad afterwards on the new-born continents. 

g. I have faid in my preceding letter, that the laft precipitations 
that took place in the fea, while it occupied its ancient ded, were 
thofe that produced our deds of fand and other /o/e matters, which 
cover the ruins of the fony frata on our plains and Ail/s. I will now 
add, that when the “a had changed its ded, it there continued for 

fome time, or at leaft renewed, the fame difpofition; by which its 
bottom became covered with a great quantity of fand. Hence arifes 
the great refémblance difcoverable between what we call the fea-fand, 
and the /and of fo many of our Ail/s and plains ; and this circumftance 
very well proves, as other naturalifts have obferved, that the a has, 
at one time or other, covered all thefe lands; but this is nota foli- 


tary proof; it is conncéted with thofe that refult from the great | 


heaps of /Ae//s and other marine bodics, found in fo many places in thefe 
faipe frata, from the quantities of the fame bodies found buried in 
fome fpecies of //ony frata, and from the cataftrophes that all thefé 
ftrata oa fuffered in common together, while yet covered by the 
fea. It was not then (as fome geologifts had thought) owing to ex- 
curfions of the /ea upon our continents, that we find them, in fo many 
places, covered with fend: it was precipitated there from the fea, at 
the time it covered our continents; and it is by fome conrinuation of 
that latt precisitati-w upon its new bed, that we find it covered with a 
great abundance of /and. 
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10. Thefe precipitations put an end to all the great chemical operations 
which had been fet in motion by the addition of fight to the mafs of 
other fubitances of which the earth was compofed at the epocha 
from which I began to trace its hiftory; for finee that time, no 
precipitation whatever has taken place in the “a, This circumftance, 
which M. pe Dotomiev has alfo afcertained, added to the continu. 
ance of the level of the prefent fea, is very remarkable, as being in- 
tirately connected with the whole courfe of the preceding operations, 
The /evel of the fa not having changed fince its refidence in its new 
cd, it is a proof that there have been no cavities opened, as be- 
fore, at its bottom: and as the elaflic fluids, which rufhed out 
of thofe cavities, were the caufes of the former precipitations, was 
fee thus, that the permanence of the /ea at a fixed /ewe/, and the cefla- 
tion of the precipitations, are connected by a common caufe. ‘Thus 
the water of the prefent /ea, is the refiduwm (to this time permanent) 
of the primordial j wid, which at one time covered all the globe, and 
from which ate rated all the fubftances that we at prefent ob. 
ferve on the earth: and by the fame caufe, of no new caverns having 
been opened at the bottom of the /ea, our atmo/phere, one of the pro- 
duéts of thefe chemical operations, acquired at the fame time a itate 
fenfibly fixed: fo that we no longer fee on our globe any other gene. 
ral effects than fuch as proceed from the viciflitudes of the /afons, and 
the reciprocal actions conftantly taking place between the asmojphere 
and the furface of different /oil/s. 





tr. I have now, Sir, accomplifhed the tafk I fet myfelf in my 
firt letter, that of explaining, by phyfical canfes, all the monuments of 
the great revolutions that we find on the furface of our globe. Genera, 
Phytfics, Chemiftry, and Natural Hiftory, have ferved to condué 
me through thele monuments, from a very ftriking epocha, namely, 
that in which light was added to the other elements of the earth, to 
the birth of our prefent continents, the precife chara@ers of which 
have ferved me as guides in this refearch, I have called that feries of 
events the Ancient Hiffory of the Earth, which embraces that portion 
Of geological phenomena, in which we diftinguifh only a fucceffion of 
pertods, without any determination of time: 1 fhall therefore call chat 
the Modern Hiflory which 1am now going to enter upon, in which 
we fhall have a fixed chronology. 


History of the Eartu fince the Birth of our CONTINENTS, 


12. The two firft objects we have to confider in this new Pertov 
of our globe, are, the change that took place in its external lempera- 
sure at the time of the revolvtion I have been deferibing, and the ori, 
gir of the sopalation of the new continents. With re{pect to the firlt- 
we have to recollect, that the rays of she fem are not of themfelves cas 
doryfic , that they do not become fo with regard to the earth, but, by 

pailing 
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pafiin through its afmo/phere, and falling on different bodies; and 
that tin they become calorific, only by producing the immeiiate 
caufe of beat, namely frre, of which fight conftitutes a part. We aifo 
iknow, that the production of fire by the rays of the fun, is, all things 
elfe being equal, more or lefs abundant, according to the ftate of t 
aimofphere and of the feveral dcdies; and that the permaneney of the 
rey thus produced atthe furface of the earth, whether free or come 
bined with other fubftances, and confequently the prefervation of the 
beat produced by the rays of the fun, depends on the nature of the 
operations that take place in the atmo/phere, and at the furface of the 
earth, Now, our atmofphere was formed by degrees, in proportion as 
, the fubftances of our frata were precipitated tn the Liguid Sat produced 
them; and we fee that it underwent fucceflive changes, by what hap- 
pened to the vegetables of the earth, at the fame time that the races of 
marine animals alfo fuffered changes by fimul!taneous modifications of 
the /iguid. Laftly, we have feen, that thefe claffes of correfpondin 
changes had, for an immediate caufe, certain fucceflive ple ode Si oe 
the bottom of the fea. Here, then, is the point I fhall fet out from, 
to determine the firft objeét of enquiry in this new ftate of the ears 
an objeét to which the phanomenon obferved in the Arata of the Nor. 
thern latitudes conducts us, namely, fkeletons of animals, which at 
prefent exift only between the Tropics. 

13. Since the great rewolution which gave birth to the 
lands on our globe, there has been none equally confiderable, ex. 
cept that which deftroyed thofe Jands, and gave birth to our 
prefent continents. The atmofphere muft have again undergone a 
great change in this latter revolution. There happened certainly at 
that time alfo a very great change in the dry furface of our globe ; 
fince the lands that were {wallowed up confifted only of primordial 
firata: whereas the new continents have at their furface, and to a 
great depth, all the pofterior frata ; fo that the primordial frrata 
fear only here and there, owing. to convulfions undergone by , 4 
whole mafs of frata, 

14. Here, then, are two very great changes which have taken place on 
our globe at the birth of our continents, and from thefe may have refulted 
very fenfible modifications of the influence ef the /olar rays, not only 
with regard to eat, but with refpect to all their operations. With- 
out doubt we could not conclude from thefe, arguing @ priori, that 
certain animals, which formerly lived without the Tropics could live 
there no longer in the new ftate of things; for we are {till too igno- 
rant of the compofition of the atmo/phere, to trace its caufes and effedts to 
this depth : but finding in our fuperficial /ao/e Arata carcafes of elephants 
and rhinecercses, in fuch a ftate of prefervation as proves they cannes 
have been depofited there a preat number ‘of ages, without the 
leaft reafon to fuppofe there has been any fudden change in the 
pofition of the earth with refpe€t to the fur, ot any lofs ot internal 
heat, we mutt have recourfe to fome change in the phy/cal caufes ope- 
rating at the furface of the globe. Thus, then, contiderable cha» 
in the nature of the atmo/phere, and of the lends, which we know in 
gcueral fenfibly modify the aétion of the rays of the fun, prefent ‘chew 
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felves to our view as caufes adequate to the explanation of the change 
that has taken place in the dwellings of elephants and rbinoceroses: not 
is this the only phenomenon depending ofthis caufe; for, we alfo 
find, for inftance, in our fuperficial Lofe frata, cértain ells, the {pe- 
cies of which became extinét at the fame revolution, and others that 
fince that time have been found to exift only between the Tropics. 
Thus thefe phenomena, inexplicable by means of every /Zav caufe, 
which announce fome grand revolution of our globe, fuch ag 
can embrace at once fo many other phenomena, which have no- 
thing common between thein but that they are all marks of a great 
pom, Bey come, by means of known phyfcal canjis, to range theme 
themfelves under that which gave birth to our continents. 

15. The other object we have to fettle, before we enter on the hif- 
tory of thefe continents fince their birth, is, the commencement of their 
population. In treating of this fubjeét in this place, I do not mean to 
fpecify any thing either with refpect to men, domeftic animals, ot even of 
the principal plants that men cahivase | I fhall come to this in time; 
here I have nothing in view but the general object. 

16. We have feen already, that in the very bofom of the ancient fa, 
the frata fucceffively enveloped carcafes of terreftrial animals, and 
above all, a prodigious quanuty of vegetable fubances, which could 
not proceed but from a great number of iflands, already peopled, whofe 
origin I have alfo explained, and traced their hiftory. When the 
fea abandoned its tormer ded, the jes which ftill exifted in it became 
the fammits of our mountains ; and thence it is that the powers of 
the new continents proceeded, The awinds and rains tranfported to 
great diflances the /eeds of plants, dirds, and other avimals afifting— 
and thefe propagated, at the fame time that their nourifhment was 
increafing, on the hills and plains, where, in the new ftate of things, 
the climate fuited them. Such is the general idea of this great Geo- 
logical phanomenon, which what follows will determine and afcer- 
tain more particularly. 

17. I now come to the hiftory of the mew continents, delivered over 
to the influence of thofe caufes which are at prefent operating before 
our eyes; and, following the track I have chalked out above, this hif- 
tory will be chronological. Notthat I propofe here to fhow that the 
revolution, the characters of which will be more and more afcer- 
tained, is no other than the De/uze of our Sacred Hiftory, according 
to the circum/tances tran{mitted to us by Moses; but this I will fay 
now, thatthe common refult of the feveral inveftigations I am going 
into, will be, in the very firft place, a confirmation of the /acred chro- 
nology {ince this event, 

18. As the firit objetin this enquiry, I fhall take up again the 
hiftory of cezetation, which alone embraces a very grand and 
varied fcene. The iceds of moffés, grafes, heath, and a thoufand 
other plants which we find growing in wecaltivated lands were tranf- 
ported from the higher places, and carried over all the hills and 
plains ; and the vait extent of /andy grounds became thus almoft every 
where what we now cal! Aeaths. It is of this kind of uacultivared 
land I thall firktreat. The annual remaszs of planis accumulating re 
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the fand, began to cover it with that 4/ackib earth in which we find 
the prefent p/ants rooted. There are immenfe tracks of thefe 
lands which have yet received no cultivation, andon which, there 
fore, the fratum of blacki/b foil is the entire refidue of all the wege- 
tables which have grown and perifhed there fince the birth of our 
continents. In places too far from every habitation, for even the 
fhepherds to lead their flocks there, and where, therefore, the 
heath ivfelf forms thickets ; at whatever elevation they are above 
the level of the a, this blacki/b fratum is found (always mixed with 
a fine fand brought from other places by ftrong winds) about a foot 
and a half inthicknefs. Now the progre/s of this fratum is accompa- 
nied in many places with chronalogical monuments, and I will relate 
one of thofe I have mentioned, in treating this fubjet much at large, 
inmy Letters on the Hiffory of the Earth and of Man. ; 

19. The firft inhabitants of the north of Germany were fepherds, 
who, as yet, had no fixed habitations ; fo that the only monuments 
remaining of them are their tomés: they depofited the afhes of their 
dead in ,uras, which they buried in open places, principally on the 
heights, and they covered them with earth. We find a number 
of theie tombs on hills ftill uncultivated ; they are well known under 
the name of ‘wauli, which l fuppofe they received from the Ro- 
mans, as they are nothing more than Acaps of earth. Here then 
the anterior product of vegetation was removed; what has formed 
there fince, is the produét of the fublequent vegetation; and thi 
epoch is marked by the ancient Germans, who, fince the invafion of 
Germanicus, began to collect together and build. 1 have dug through 
the blackijh fratum ona number of thefe tumuli, to compare its thicks 
nefs with that of the general fratum of the reit of the ground, and con- 
fidering the {mall difference tound between them, we could not find 
by any means a (ufficient sime to anfwer to the literal Hebrew Chronology 
from the Deluge, which befides is lengthened by fome commentators. 
But here we are to confider, that before a layer of blacki/> mould 
could be formed, it was neceflary that wegeration fhould be fully efta- 
blifhed on thofe lands; and in this a portion of time was employed 
that fhould be added to the immediate refult of obfervation, 
which, however, we cannot well afcertain. ‘The fame wuaceriainty 
prevails in the commexcement of all the phenomena that afcertain 
the great truth which I have here begun to unfold; but from the 
nature of the fpecial caufes which produce it in each of them, it 
will be found, that though a certain Jatitude of time is produced by 
thofe uncertainties, it is confined within fuch /:mits as will effe&tu- 
ally oppofe, not only all the fables or. fyftems ot Chronology that 
are not fourled on Genefis, but even the conjectures of fome ciiro- 
nologers who have arbitrarily lengthened the period between Noatt 
anc ABRAHAM. 

20. The cultivation of the earth comes next to the fpontaneous 
products of.ag-tation. Every where, as we afcend in the hiftory of 
any ier d nation, we find cultivators of the land, and we can_fol- 
low uninterrupted traces of new tillage ; neverthele{s we may conclude 
from the relations of travellers, that one half of our continents is {till 
uncultivated. ertain {pots of nem which had fomething in them 
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to attract people, either for the eafinefs of cxdture, or as ferving well fog 
communication between other places already cultivated, became the 
cradJes of great nations; within thofe anciently cultivated lands, the 
traces of the progre/s Of cultivation are not very vifible : but from them 
have iffued /warms, as it were, of men, wanderers at firft, afterwards 
enltivators ; whence have refulted a number of centres of cultivation 
fcattered here and there in the firft deferts, which have not ceafed 
fince, both to increafe themfelves and to fend out frefh colonies.— 
Kvery where this procefs continues round places adjoining to lands 
ftill uncultivated, and it is at a great diftance from its end. Here 
then is a new fveceffion of operations, to which the birth of our conti- 
nents has given rife ; and in comparing my own obfervations on this 
head with thofe of other travellers, [have had oceafion to remark, 
that the progre/s of cultivation has every where left fuch evident 
marks in places fimilar to thofe I have defcribed, that when we at- 
tentively confider the fubject, the afpect of the country, the names of 
places, the progrefs of their aggrandizement, their relations to each 
other in langnage, opinions, cufloms, the beginnings of public works 
by the increafe of their means, the national progrefs of the arts, com- 
merce and luxury—in a word, every thing, ina retrofpective refearch, 
leads us, from every diftant point, to fome chief places, the hiftory or 
traditions relating to which carry us back to the firft xras of the cn/- 
tivation of ourlands, Here isa ftudy very interefting, as may be feen 
by following what I have related at large (from obfervation) in my 
Letters on the Hiftory of the Earth and of Man, where I have at the 
fame time pointed out both the moral and phyfical caufes, which ac- 
celerate or retard the progre/s of that general tendency of fpontaneous 
caufes, together with the induftry of man, to augment the produc- 
tions of the ground ; and Meflrs. De Saussure, Dz Dotomieu, 
and RamMonD De CHARBONNIERE have made the fame remarks. 

21. It fhould not have been then in capital cities, in the midft of coun- 
tries covered with the marks of ancient cultivation, that the hiftory of 
the human race inhabiting our continents fhould have been invefti- 
gated ; fince the traces of /uccefion being there effaced, the imagina- 
tion hasa free ficld to expatiate in: it fhould have been in thefe places 
which are fo numerous, where human induftry is {till at work, driven 
by the neceflities of an increafing population, to augment the means 
of fubfiftance by extending cultivation. Then the evident hiftory of 
the ca/tivators of our land, comes inasa fupport to thofe fats that 
relate to /poxtancous vegetation, to fet afide the fabulous pretenfions of 
fome people to antiguity ; fince it follows equally from both, that our 
continents themfelves, can have no higher date than the deluge defcribed 
by Moses: of which truth I fhall, as 1 go on, bring many other 
proots. 

22. Without yet quitting the hiftory of vegetation, we find a new 
Chronometer in Our peat-grounds, a phenomenon which I alfo have 
detcribed at large in my Letiers on the Hiffory of the Earth and of Man. 
Peat, a8 wellas the b/actyS earth I have fpoken of above, is a pro- 
dud of vegetation ; but the {poils of the wegesables that form it, lofe 
much lefs of their bulk, and they retain their combuftible faculty.— 
‘Lhefe vegetables, at tirit fimply withered, form a /pomgy mats, 8 
foake 
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foaked with water, on which new plants, fome of them aquatic, grow in 
great abundance, and with much rapidity. It is, perhaps, owing ty 
an antifeptic quality in fome of thefe p/anzs, that there happens fuch 
an accumulation of their fpoils, conitantly penetrated with water, 
without their undergoing any putrefacion : a circumftance that effen- 
tially diftinguifhes our peat lands from marfhes, for the air is always {a- 
lubrious. 

23. That formation of peat could commence only with all the 
other phenomena to which the birth of our continents gave rife : itat 
firft began to form in fpots of grounds that were watered by fprings; 
and in thefe places, very favourable to all forts of vegetation, thege 
grew at firft trees of a refinous nature, principally pines and yews, the 
leaves and f{maller branches of which, though falling on a hamid ground, 
refifted putrefadion; herbaceous plants, at the fame time grew on 
thefe foils, and began to form peat there. In proportion as this peat 
became thicker, the new /rces infinuated their roots more and more into 
its mafs, and attained fuch fize, that at length, the winds had the power 
to root them up; and the feat continuing to increafe, buried them.— 
Here is a firft period marked in allour large peat lands; for when they 
come to cut peat to a certain depth, they find the trunks, branches, 
and roots of thefe trees, and fometimesalfo they meet with works of 
art, which are indexes of the te when they were depofited there: 
among others, | have feena fe/t bat of a fingular form, found near 
one of thefe trunks of trees. I could point out many other circum. 
ftances of this nature, if it was in my power here to enter into fuch 
details ; but fome more will be feen hereafter. 

24. The peat continuing to increafe, extended itfelf out of the 
places where it originally had its birth: if it was on hills, it de- 
feended down their fides; if on relatively low grounds, it over- 
ran its firft limits, and extending on a Jarger furface, often pro- 
pagated itfelf over hills. Every where, ina word, where this /punge, 
in whatever direction it goes, meets with {mall /prings to moilten it, 
it continues to increafe both in thicknefs and extent, and where it is 
not too much foftened by the water, trees continue to grown on it, 
This increafe of the peat {till continues wherever the circumftances 
are favourable to it; and where men do nothing to ftop it, we know 
Ks progre/s by tradition: and when we compare it with the ma/s 
produced, we difcover another proof of the /mal/l antiquity of its ori- 
gin; as will foon appear. 

25. Ina number of places, where the population has fo far in- 
creafed, that colonics have reached the confines of large peat lands, 
they have laboured to ftop their progre/s, and to render their furfaces 
lit for cultivation ; a double end, which is to be gained by draining the 
peat; that isto fay, by cutting deep srenches ina direction towards 
fome lower ground where the water may runoff, and keeping them 
always open. Now in thefe operations, in many places, they have 
difcovered monuments referring to the hiftory of the peop/e, and of the 
arts, or to fome local sraditions, of which I fhall give fome in- 
Rances. 

26. Indraining the great peat-/ands of the country of Groningue, 
they found at the bottom of asreuch, fome Roman medals buried in * 
naturi 
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natural ground, and fince covered with a confiderable bed of seat, Here 
then isa fixed period in the increafe of thefe peat-lands, namely, the 
inva/fion of the Romans ; and this zonument is connected with another, 
on the fame coats, furnifhed alfo by a pragrefive operation, but totally 
of another kind. Roman medals have been found near the ancient 
mouth of a branch of the RéAixe, which formerly paffed threugh Ae- 
land. The Romans had built a Cuflom-houfe near this mouth, the ruins 
of which we difcover buried in the fand of the fea, which, from that 
time has entiicly obftructed this arm of the Rdime. This is one of the 
monuments by means of which, in comparing it with the reft of the ope. 
rations of the RAixe, Thave demonitrated in my former Geclogical 
Letters, that our continents are of a very {mall antiquity. 

27. In my travels aJong thefe coafts, where I particularly obferved 
feveral great tracts of peat land, | arrived at the country of Breme, at 
a time when they were carrying on with great vigour the works of 
draining, and bringing to cxlivaiisn avery extenfive peat-land, which is 
called the Dews's.\.cor, becaute of the accidents that frequ ntly happened 
to the catile that ventured on it, as wellas to men, who were {wal 
lowed up in it, without the leaft traces remaining outwardly.— 
The undertaking to drain fuch a peat-land as this was too great 
for the neighbouring peafants, it was theretore carried on at the ex- 
pence of the Sovere.gn, who concerns hiiiclf, with paternal atten- 
tion, in everythi g relating to their profperity. During tis operas 
tion, they difcovered at the bottom of adeep trench, an ancient ague- 
du, formed in the fand with glands, near which they allio found a 
tool ro bore wood with, which “they fhowed me, and which is very 
fimilar to ours. All this was found at a depth very confiderable 
with refpe&t co the general depth of the peas in its original fpot, 
which is every where furrounded with a ridge of fandy ground.— 
Here then is a monument of art, and we fhall foon fee its age. 

28. Ata period not very far diftant, for they already fpoke the 
German lou guage inthe country of Breme, the Devil's Moor was full 
here and there ftudded with {mall /aud bills, which had all their fe. 
veral wames, withthe terminanion / rg, which figaities an eminence— 
From that time, though the feat, in continuing to rife, has covered 
thefe ein nces, the places where they were, have retained the fame 
names among the neighbouring colonies. ‘This circumftance has 
been attended with moft happy effects; for, without this guide, 
thefe Z/id places in the pear-ted would have been unknown, and wheree 
ever they are not too far from the borers, they are very ufeful /pots 

for building ncw villages. When they drain the peat to a confidera- 
ble depth, it finks down; T have feen places where it had funk 10 
feet. When the faxd bi/ls thow themfelves again, as the pear remains 
there higher than in the reit of the Aloor, they cut the peat over them 
for fuel » and at the fame time, that they find there a more firm 
foundation for the fettlement of new coloxies, they have ftill further 
the advantage of finding /crd at a {mall depth, which is of great ufe 
to them for mending their roads, and for mixing with the peas at the 
furface, which renders it fit for every fort of culture. ‘The greatett 
depth of the pea/-ded through its whole extent, is about 35 feet; 1 
was {till {prinkled with Wands, or {mall ewmineuces of fand, ata —_ 
when 
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when the German language was the language of the coun- 
try; and in growing to its prefent thicknefs, it has entirely co- 
yered thefe eminences. ‘This then isa tere onay not very flow in 
its progre/s, and its origin is to be dated from the birth of our conti- 
nents. ‘Thus the hiftory of peat-lands firft traced by their phyfical 
caufes, and next by chronological monuments, of divers kinds, in the 
courfe of their progrefs, would only ferve to confirm the chronology of 
the /acred hiftory fince the de/uge. 

29. Let us now change the feene :—for all pro ¢ phenomena, 
of whatever kind they may be, if they had necefflarily their beginning 
of the sirth of our continents, ought to furnifh us with the fame chrone- 
logical fale. 1 have already pointed out in this Letter the caufes that 
have co-operated in producing the mew /ands added to our coafts; and 
as at theoutfet of my enquiries into the antiquity of our continents, 
this phenomenon appeared to me one of the moft decifive chronometers 
we could find, I confidered it with much attention ; and I have alfo 
weated of it at large in my Letters on the Hiftory of the Earth and of 
Man. 'Thefe additions to our continents, by their conftant horizontal 
pofition, and the nature of their materials, are every where diftinguith- 
able from what I have called above (§ 2) continental foil. That dif- 
tinction is obfervable, both at the exterior junction of the mew lands 
to the original coaf, and in digging through the former to fink qwells: 
no frob water is to be rate in the new /ril, but it is found below 
in the originzal foil, into which the /prings extend that come from 
higher parts of the continent. The beginnings of thefe new lands take 
their date from the time when the rivers began to carry down mud to 
the /ea, and the fea to drive the fad from its bottom towards its new 
Gores. We may fee all that thefe caufes have produced; the greater 
part of the inhabited coafts furnith chronological monuments connotted 
with the progre/s of their effeéts, and they continu: ftill to operate on 
many /ores : fo that thefe new Jands are true hour-glaffes, pointing out 
the time fince the continents were inverted. Fats of this fort are very 
numerous, but here I fhall confine myfelf to one only. 

30. ‘Thefe new lands do not become fit for producing land vegeta- 
bles, by till means of long repeated inundations, and freth fediments left 
each time on their furface, they ceafe to be often covered by the fea: 
but they are capable of becoming excellent meadows. ‘The inhabitants 
of the borders of the continental land, in the country of Groningue and the 
adjacentterritory of F rife, contented themfelves for along time with mak- 
ing ufe of the xeaw /ands along their coaft, only in the fummer feafon: 
they made hay in them, and then left their cattle to pafture there ; but 
they were obliged in Autumn to houfe them in ftables built on {mall 
artificial eminences; becaufe, from this feafon to the fpring, the fea and 
the rivers would frequently overflow thefe pafture grounds, But at 
each inundation the ground was raifed by new /ediments; fo that'at 
length a great extent of their new /ands near the continent was but very 
feldom inundated. It was, however, fome time before thefe two pro- 
vinces thought of inclofing this ground with dikes, to fecure it from 
inundations, which would trom time to time recur, and thus to take en- 
ure poffeffion of a rich foil, which was proper for all forts of cultiva~ 
tion. A Spanifh Governor, whofe name was Gasparp Rosez, at 
length urged them to the undertaking, and the work was completed 
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in the year 1570, of our era, which confiderably augmented the ha- 
bitable ground of thefe provinces. ‘lhey left at this time a great ex. 
tent of mew lands without the dikes, which remained ftill fubjeét to 
frequent inundations, of thefe they continued to make ufe as they 
had for many centuries of the {pace firftinclofed. But thefe exterior 
grounds continued to receive, at each snundation, freth fediments on 
their furface, which of courfe clevated them; by little and little the 
fruxdation of thefe grounds became more and more rare, and at length 
cealed fometimes for many years ; fo that in 1670 they raifed a fecond 
range of ates in the two provinces, to inclofe a frefh compafs of 

round of nearly the fame extent as the former, ftill leaving without 
them, all fuch {pace of the ftill growing mew lands that was too often 
fubjected to be inundated, thus giving it time to be raifed by the /d- 
ments of future inundations. But from that time thefe /ands, con. 
tinuing to extend theimfelves, feparated into many heads,-or different 
projections, and there was no longer any profpect of other than partial 
incl.fures, which would increafe the expence of inclofing ; and the 
keeping up of the dikes would have become burthenfome to the State. 
"This determined the two provinces to give up the property of themew- 
formed ground prefent and future, to thofe who thould acquire the in- 
terior ground along the dyées, to take in for themfelves fuch portion 
as they thould judge to be convenient. From that time new inclofures 
have been made there, and thefe additions comtinue but with more irre- 

ularity. 

31. This shenomenon being the effect of natural caufes, common to 
all the /Aores of our continents where circumftances are the fame, and 
the Jewe/ of ailthe new-formed /axds having alfo one common limit, 
namely, the Aight of the greateft tides, there can be no difference 
among them but in their fize, which depends on the quantity of mat- 
ters depofited on the caf, and inverfely in proportion to the depth the 
fea originally was of in that {pot ; but their refpective progreft, dif. 
tinguifhed into particular epochs, have a relation with each other in 
refpeét to time, of which I am going to give an inflance from ano- 
ther obferver, at a rate more rapid than the preceding. 

32. Mr. De Dotomieu, ftruck as I was with the number of 

yhaenomena that prove the {mall antiguity of our continents, has com- 
ar among others, that miftake of thofe who have thought they 
found proofs of the contrary on our coafs. In his memoir on Eg yft 
he took occafion to fhow the abfurdity of all that has been faid of 
the pretended works of the Nile for thoufands of ages; and, in or- 
der to bring the matter more home to European obfervers, he takes 
for anexample, the prefent courfe of the Po, in Lombardy; firlt 
marking, by indubitable charaéters, the limits of the continental 
foil, that is, the place where the Po firft arrived at the Adriatic 
Galf, at the dirth of our continents, and where the new lands began 
to form ; afier which hecontinues thus: (Yourn. de Phyfique, Jan. 
1793) ‘* In confidering the progre/s of thefe new lands, trom the 
time that Ai/fory points out to us the date:, it is impoMfible to think, 
thatit has required a very great number of ages to accomplith the 
fiing up of all that part of the Gaulpd which at firft was vacant, and 
which the jediments of the rivers have choaked up.....If at, the 
time 
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time of Srraso, that is to fay, at the commencement of our era, 
an arm of the fea reached quite to Padua.—If fome ages before (as 
Srraso reports) there could have been go fadia added to the con- 
tinent, and by this means the town of Sfina, famous for its ‘fort and 
commerce, was reduced to the ftate of a fimple village. ...If we re- 
colleét that the Sa/imes of Ponte longo, at prefent many miles withia 
land, were, only five centuries ago, the fubje&t of a bloody war— 
itis eafy to prove that there need not have been a great many cen- 
turies required for the formation of the new Jaads, which have given 
fuch an extent tothe plain of Lombardy.” 

33. This then is the true account of thefe additions to our conti- 
nents, vaguely referred to by the partifans of the opinion, that our 
continents have been formed by fome flow cau/e; for we fee, upon 
examining them, which furely we ought to do before we pronounce 
a judgment on them, that they ferve to prove on the contrary, that 
our continents owe their birth to one fingle revolution, not very many 
centuries diftant. 

The natural fiandard of Chronology afforded by thefe new lands, all 
around our coafts, would be too fhort, even for anfwering the He- 
brew Chronology, without any of the commentaries which lengthen it, 
if we were not to confider, that a portion @f time was employed in 
bringing them from the original bottom near the coaft to the level 
of the water. This I have confidered in my former work, and 
pointed out the /atitude it may leave in the determination of that 
fandard, | thall now proceed to fhow, that the fame refult is found 
with refpect to fome other faéts, which, vaguely cited, had given 
rife toa fyftem contrary to that which I have mentioned ‘above ; the 
fyftem that our continents are /lowly deftroyed by the attacks of the 
/ea. 


(Te be continued.) 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg Leave to aflure a ‘* Well-wifher,” that we are 
very far from feeling Contempt for modern Hebraifts ; nor 
do we think that any Contempt is exprefied in the Paflage to 
which he alludes. 

His DiftinG&ion with regard to the Word “ Ingenuity” is 
rather fanciful than folid. 


Heraldricus informs us, that Lambertgu&ar] of Cavan, 
wears in his Shield Gules, three Cinquefoils Argent, two and 
one, as in.the Plate. 





DOMESTIC LITERATURE. 


A new Edition of Parkhurft’s Greek Lexicon is in the 
Prefs, and will foon be publithed. 


Mr. E. W. Whitaker is preparing a Synopfis of the Pro- 
phecies relating to the Times of the Gentiles. A Tra& 
which cannot fail of being iaterefting. 


We hear of a Natural Hiftory of Surinam, which is pre- 
paring for the Prefs, on a large and magnificent Scale ; it will 
confilt of Two Volumes Quarto, and be enriched with a great 
Number of valuable Engravings. : 


The new Edition of the General Biographical DiGionary 
is in confiderable Forwardnefs: it will be extended ¢o Fil- 
teen Volumes O€tavo. 


We have alfo been told of, but have not feen, a new Edi- 
tion of Ariftophanes, which has had the benefit of a very 
old and valuable Manufcript. 


The elegant Fables of Flora, by Dr. Langhorn, are foon to 
be publifhed, with all the improved Advantages of Printing 
and Paper, and with Engravings. 
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